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Just Among Ourselves 


E here present for the consideration of our Bible School 
workers a listing of some of the finest helps on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons for 1926: 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 


It has been issued for fifty years with ever 
increasing popularity and usefulness, which 


fact alone is a 
wonderful argu- 
ment for its 
value and help- 
fulness. Rich in 
material, com- 
prehensive in its 
scope, practical 
in its treatment; 
every superin- 
tendent, teacher, 
and scholar will 
find in it his own 
personal require- 
ments. Marion 
Lawrance voices 
the _ sentiments 
of thousands 
when he said: 

‘‘How this 
standard com- 
mentary has 
been able to 
maintain itself 
during all these 
years, growing 
annually strong- 
er and richer, is 
a marvel to the 
Sunday-school 
world. Personally, I do not see how any 
Sunday-school teacher can hope to do his 
best without the rich, full helps found in 
these NOTES.” 

It should be the companion of every Sun- 
day-school worker. Price, $2.00. 





TARBELL’S TEACHER’S GUIDE 


The previous yearly issues have estab- 
lished this commentary in the minds of 


Sunday-school teachers ‘ aoe 
and scholars as a most 
complete and useful 
Sunday-school Com- 
mentary. The object is, 
first and all, to pre- 
sent the very est 
Commentary on. the 
lessons, with every 
conceivable help that 
modern science and 
modern methods can 
render. 

Printed in clear, 
plain type with many 
handsome Illustra- 
tions, Maps, Diagrams, 
etc. Price, $2.00. 











The Christian Publishing Association 


Dayton 





ARNOLD’S PRACTICAL COMMENTARY 


Contains:—1. Introduction. 2. Home Read- 


ing. 3. Lesson Text, Golden Text, Practical 
\ Truth, Topic and 
Outline arranged as 
@ responsive exercise. 
4. Text also in 
American Revision. 
5. Time. 6. Place. 
7. Parallel Accounts. 

Comments. 9. 
Questions. 10. Prac- 





tical Survey. 11. 
Practical Application. 
12. Blackboard Exer- 
cise. 13. With the 
Seniors and Adults 
14. The Intermediate 
Class. 15. The Jun- 
iors. 16. The Pri- 
mary Class. 17. Maps. 
18. Bible Dictionary. 
Price, $1.00. 


SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY = | 


SCHOOL BOOK 


SUNDAY 
Practical Expositions SCHOOL 
of the International LESSONS 


1923 J 


Sunday School Lessons 
of 1926 Improved Uni- 
form Series; Topics for 
Young People and 
Adults. By Reverend 
James H. Snowden. 
Price, $1.25. 




















TORREY’S GIST OF THE LESSON 


The original Vest 
Pocket Companion, 
which has had many 
imitators, but no equal. 
As Marion lLawrance 
says, “Boiled down and 
pressed, skimmed, 
strained, yet full, gener- 
ous, helpful.” Flexible 
pa binding, 35 cents. 





Ohio 











The Magic Carpet 


Once upon a time in the mystic land of Persia, 
there was found among the treasures of a king, a 
wonderful carpet. One had only to sit on it, wish to 
be somewhere, and away the carpet would fly till the 
wished-for place was reached. For hundreds of years 
it carried kings and princes upon the most amazing 
adventures. No one knows what finally became of it, 
but it may be that its last threads went into the 
make-up of the first ‘“Youth’s Companion.” For, like 
the magie carpet, “The Companion” for 1926 carries 
you to the land of your heart’s desire—up into the 
Maine woods with the lumbermen ; out on the western 
plains where the warlike Navaho Indians live; far up 
into the gold regions of Alaska; and away on the 
Southern Seas in search of treasures and lost islands. 
All you need for such extraordinary adventures is a 
young heart and a ‘“‘Youth’s Companion.” Don t lose 
time in getting started; subscribe now and receive: 
1. “The Youth’s Companion”—52 issues in 1926, and 
2. The remaining issues of 1925. 

All for only $2. 

3. Or include ‘“McCall’s Magazine,” the monthly 
authority on fashions. Both publications, only 
$2.50. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
S N Dept., Boston, Mass. 





We are never without opportunity while 
we draw breath, and our biggest opportun- 
ity is our general view of life. All the doors 
of the world are open to every son of man 
in his measure.—Hugh Black. 

Our incomes are-like our shoes; if too 
small, they gall and pinch us; but if too 
large, they cause us to stumble and to trip. 
—Charles Calet Clough. 





ie Official lahecubintion 


MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


O. V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

L. C. Winn, 600 S. Webster St., Kokomo, Indiana. 
John Butts, 1302 Broadway, Piqua, Ohio. 

W. E. Brock, Cates, Indiana. 

J. N. Ross, 1406 W. Twelfth St., Muncie, Indiana. 
E. A. Barth, 988 Chanceler Ave., Irvington, N. J. 
E. T. Cotten, Franklin, Ohio. 

G. W. Ringler, Old Soldiers’ Home, Marshalltown, Ia. 
D. M. Helfenstein, 314 St. George St., Lewisburg, Pa. 
J. W. Stephenson, 1906 Bartlett St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
W. L. Wells, 2-a Woodrow Ave., 40th St., Norfolk, Va. 
R. F. Holsclaw, 1100 Brotherion St., Muncie, Indiana. 
D. B. Lusk, 1137 E. Plum St., Noblesville, Indiana. 
V. T. Crawford, 12 W. Clifford St., Winchester, Va. 
Wm. Q. McKnight, 336 Shirley St., Winthrop, Mass. 
O. B. Whitaker, Smyrna, Florida. 








REVIVAL DATES 


During the present year I shall be glad to receive 
dates for evangelistic work, in months having a fifth 
Sunday, if you want the old-time gospel preached. 
Terms, a freewill offering at close of meeting. These 
dates will soon be taken. Write for further particulars 
and references. Rev. Harry S. Berry. 

Veedersburg, Indiana. 


OHIO STATE ASSOCIATION DISSOLVES 


In keeping with the action taken by the Ohio State 
Christian Association in its sixty-seventh session held 
at Troy, May 5, 6, 1925, the executive board of the 
Associat‘on met at Eaton, October 28, 1925, and com- 
pleted the dissolution of the organization. The action 
taken at Troy was as follows: 

WHEREAS, The Central Christian Convention of 
the Christian Church has assumed the real fune- 
tion of the Ohio State Christian Association, be 


it 

Resalved, That it be the sense of this Asso 
ciation that the Ohio State Christian Association 
be dissolved; that the president, the secretary, 
and the treasurer be authorized to take the legal 
steps necessary for its dissolution; that the De- 
fiance College be made its creditor and that all 
assets of the Association be turned over to the 
college in payment of the note held by the col- 
lege against the Association. 


All of this having been properly and legally con- 
summated and certified to the Secretary of State, the 
Association has passed out of existence. The funds, 
amounting to about $8,000, have been turned over t= 
the college. 

All records, the seal, and cther property have also 
been placed in the keeping of the college. 

W. J. YounG, Exz-seoretary. 

Mt. Sterling, Ohio. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC AND RECITATIONS 


Christmas Chimes 


This is a larger book 
along the same lines as 
the Christmas Treasury. 
Sixty-four pages, thirty- 
five cents, postpaid. 




















TNO NNO NOTING 


Song and Story 
Programs 


Like the Wise Men. 
New, 1925. 


4 Eras A Christmas Candle. 
=e ee cen : : Price of each, 25 cents 























= per copy, $1.80 per dozen. 
Our New Services The story is read to the audience, interspersed 
Yuletide Bells. By Ira B. Wilson. with special musical numbers. 


The Star That Led. Various Composers. 
The Heart of Christmas. Favorite Classics. 


Our Two Most Popular Services THE PARAMOUNT CHRISTMAS 
Christmas Memories. By Ira B. Wilson. 
Hail to the King. Favorite Classics. BOOK 


Price of each, 8 cents per copy, 85 cents per dozen, $3.25 per fifty, $6.00 per 
hundred, postpaid. 


Orchestration for “Yuletide Bells” can be furnished. Recitations, Dialogues, and Songs 
— és ” 
Our Best Dozen Santa Cantatas For the little speakers and singers of 


Our cantatas, though each very different in plot and Primary and Junior age. An unequalled 
music, have certain characteristics in common. Each re-_ collection of new and original Christmas 
quires a few grown-up characters and a large number of material that will make the work of the pro- 


children; in each the solo, duet, and quartet work is simple : 
, ’ ° am committee . Every number 
so that the parts may be taken by anyone who sings at all; er we ittee a pleasure ined 


in each the stage setting is very simple, so that all ma- 2 real gem. The recitations and exercises 
terials needed can be borrowed from neighboring homes in are simple and appealing, the dialogues and 


any community; in each the dialogue is bright and humorous. playlets fascinating, and the motion songs 
and the music is delightful and singable, the text and music 


combining to make each cantata attractive to both audience and solos delightfully sweet and tuneful. 
and performer. 











NEN NNO 


Rip wes (Listed in the Order of Their Sales Last Year.) Price $0.25 
Santa Saves the Day. Wilson. New 7. Down the Chimney With Santa 5 
1925. Claus. Wilson. 
1. Santa Borrows Trouble. — 8 Santa Claus — Co. Sosa 
2. A Joke on Santa Claus. son. 9. Santa’s Auto-Sleigh. Wilson. 
3. When Santa Listened in. Wilson. 49, Santa’s Reception. Wilson. THE PARAMOUNT CHRISTMAS 
7 = —— 11. The Spirit of Christmas. Lorenz. BOOK No. 2 
5. A Christmas Secret. Wilson. (No Santa.) 7 
6. Santa to the Rescue. Wilson. 12. A Visit From Santa. son. Z — 
Price of each: 30 cents per copy, $3.25 per dozen, postpaid. A sparkling compilation of new and novel 


d Ch . Cc features. Recitations, exercises, dialogues, 
Sacre ristmas antatas Christmas prayers, monologues, children’s 
Two New Cantatas for 1925 solos and choruses, Christmas carols in pan- 
i “Arased. Music ty i @. Lovemm, tate : tomime. Special numbers for boys, girls, 
cantata is designed for the choir and and mixed classes, from little tots to grown 

folks. This book will insure a most happy 


Sunday-school as a combined effort. 
May also be used by the senior and 3 . 
and successful Christmas service. 
Price ... $0.25 
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junior choirs. Non-dramatic. An- 
thems, songs, tableaux, recitations 
and exercises develop the theme of 
the cantata. 

The Babe of Bethlehem. Text by Bishop 
Cc. J. Kephart and May M. Brewster. 
Music by Ira B. Wilson. A Sacred 
Dramatic Cantata. A very vivid pre- 
sentation of the Christmas story in 
tableau and action. Will make a¥ 
very unusual and impressive per 
formance. Price of each, 30 cents per 
copy; $3.25 per dozen. 


PRIM ARY SERVI This program and playlet requires very 

‘ CES little memorizing and a minimum amount of 

Peace and Good-Will : 

A Journey to Christmas Land } er we i aa ee, yg effort. In two parts. The first represents 

Chri the Birth of Jesus, The Glad Tidings to the 
tmas Treasury No. 36 Shepherds, and The Homage of the Wise 


In this booklet will be found entertainment matter for i wo h 
the Sunday-school to fit in with any idea or service for Men. The second Fes Eres. toe Hee 
caetetmas. _— mamaer . te Saoanery aang Eytimery —one of wealth, the other of poverty—and 
ecitations, Intermediate Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Mo- iri i 
tion Exercises, Acrostics, Primary Exercises, Intermediate how the real spirit of Christmas brought joy 
Exercives, intermediate _Disiogues, Dialogues for Seniors, and happiness to both. Old and young will 
ntomimes, an ecora: " . . 
eenepitage > cena enjoy it together. 


All this material is on Christmas topics. The eatest 
aid published for preparing Christmas Sundae chest antnt- 





OURSELVES AND OTHERS 
A Program and Playlet Complete 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


About Folks and Things 


Home-coming was observed at Columbus, 
Ohio, Rev. John S. Kegg pastor, on Novem- 
ber 15—with fine results. The church here 
makes steady progress and is making for 
itself a place in the life of the city. 

Rev. D. G. Pleasant is assisting Rev. J. B. 
Hampton at Hollansburg in a Kingdom En- 
listment Week campaign. Thirty teams 
were ready to work on a list of four hun- 
dred prospective members at our last word. 

In another column will be found accounts 
of the fine Kingdom Enlistment Week cam- 
paign at Dewittville, New York, Rev. L. C. 
Fletcher pastor, Rev. E. C. Hall directing 
the campaign. There were twenty-six deci- 
sions—with six additions and more to fol- 
low. 

Second Church, Irvington, New Jersey, 
was formally organized on Sunday evening, 
November 15, Dr. W. H. Hainer and his 
people of the First Church participating and 
assisting in the service. A further word of 
this formal opening and organization will 
appear soon. 

Muchinippi, Northwestern Ohio Confer- 
ence, Rev. C. E. Strawbridge pastor, greatly 
enjoyed a visit by Prof. Ernest D. Gilbert on 
Sunday, November 1. He gave an address 
on Christian education. In the afternoon 
there was a union service with the Reformed 
Church and a very fine community spirit 
prevailed. 

Phillipsburg, Miami Ohio Conference, ob- 
served Home-coming and Rally Day in the 
Sunday-school November 15, with all-day 
services, including dinner and supper. The 
evening service concluded a two weeks’ 
series of meetings by the pastor, Rev. H. 
L. Bailey. It was a great day, with thirteen 
confessions of Christ. 

Bloomingsburg, Indiana, Rev. George El- 
more pastor, has just completed additions 
and improvements to the church amounting 
to $2,500. The rededication was held No- 
vember 8, Dr. J. F. Burnett speaking both 
morning and afternoon. Unfortunately the 
pastor could not be present on account of 
the serious illness of Mrs. Elmore. 


One of the veteran readers of The Her- 
ald, Brother William L. Coryell, of Orlan- 
do, Florida, writes us of the sad auto ac- 
cident in which the pastor of the church 
which he attends, Rev. W. R. McDuffie, was 
very seriously injured and Mrs. McDuffie 
killed a few days ago. He speaks in high 
terms of them and the service which they 
have rendered the Kingdom. 

It is especially interesting, just now when 
we are thinking of the results of Miss Wil- 
liams’ work, to know that one of her “boys,” 
Mr. Manuel H. Rodriguez, who spent three 
years at Deflance and a year at Elon Col- 
lege, and later did work at the University 
of North Carolina, graduating there last 
June, is returning to his native country to 
inaugurate a large-scale publicity campaign 
for the commercial concern which he is serv- 
ing. Finishing his work there, he will re- 


turn to New York City to take charge of the 
foreign end of the business for his company. 


The Rhode Island and Massachusetts Con- 
ference has very wisely decided to employ a 
field secretary to assist some of its weak 
churches. Rev. E. J. Bodman, pastor of the 
North Church, Fall River, has consented to 
take this work in addition to his present du- 
ties—giving part of his time to field service 
in the conference. We doubt not that fine 
results will come from this forward step. 


Executive Secretary McD. Howsare is very 
busy in Kingdom Enlistment Week work in 
the East. At our last word he had just 
closed a week with Laconia, of which Rev. 
E. R. Caswell is the pastor. There were 
sixty-one decisions, and twenty-eight were 
received into the church on Sunday morning 
and twelve in the evening service. Brother 
Caswell speaks in high terms of the work 
and efficiency of Brother Howsare. 


The Young People’s Congress of the 
Northwestern Indiana Conference is laying 
plans for a big rally in January, so writes 
Miss Mabel A. Casad, its president. An- 
nouncements will be given later. Not be- 
fore in many a day, if ever, has there been 
such a quickening of life and zeal for serv- 
ice among our young people. Every pastor 
and every conference ought to be quick to 
lay hold of this movement and give it every 
possible help and encouragement. 


We are sure our readers will enjoy the 
first article in this issue all the more if they 
know that its author is an octogenarian and 
speaks out of a long and well-seasoned ex- 
perience. For years Brother Jones has served 
in the library and president’s office in the 
University of California. He has long been 
a regular reader of The Herald and occa- 
sionally has contributed to its columns. His 
spirit is sweet and delightful and his friend- 
ship a real blessing richly to be cherished. 


Eight churches of the Western Indiana 
Conference will hold a one-day and evening 
stewardship institute at the Liberty Church, 
Mrs. L. T. Proctor pastor, Monday, Decem- 
ber 7. The Mellott, Garfield, Darlington, 
Prairie Chapel, Linden, Wingate, and Cen- 
ter churches will join in the institute which 
will be conducted by Dr. Warren H. Deni- 
son, Stewardship and Promotion Secretary. 
The whole day and evening will be given to 
a study of church finances and there should 
be a large attendance of representative 
workers at this meeting. 


We are very sorry that by an oversight 
we failed to call attention in this column to 
the death of Rev. Samuel Lewis on October 
24, though an account of the same was car- 
ried on another page of our issue of No- 
vember 12. Brother Lewis was very promi- 
nent in our work in southeastern Ohio, and 
for the past five years had rendered very 
valuable service as field secretary of the 
Ohio Eastern Conference, of which confer- 
ence he had been a member for forty-five 
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years. He was a fine Christian gentleman, 
fine-spirited and deeply loyal to the work 
of our church and the Kingdom. His going 
leaves another vacancy in the rapidly dimin- 
ishing ranks of our older men. The editor’s 
heart is saddened to know that their number 
is becoming so few. 

In the death of Rev. E. Cameron, Kansas 
loses another of its most outstanding pio- 
neers. At first a member of the Mount Ver- 
non Ohio Conference, he emigrated to Kan- 
sas in 1879, since which he has been one of 
the most forceful factors of our work there. 
He was one of the three or four to whose 
leadership was due the founding of Lincoln 
College, of which institution he was for a 
short time president. Both as the pastor of 
churches and as a denominational leader he 
exerted a most positive influence in our 
work in that State for the past half century. 
For some time Brother Cameron has_ been 
very feeble in health. His death occurred 
two weeks ago, the funeral services being on 
November 13, in charge of Rev. R. L. Hen- 
drickson, our pastor at Towanda. A fuller 
account of his life and service will be given 
soon. 

The tenth annual meeting of the Darke 
County Young People’s Conference, held on 
November 138, had a very large and enthu- 
siastic attendance. The schools of that 
county give the pupils who desire to do so 
the privilege of attending this annual event 
provided their school record is right. Rev. 
Clark A. Denison, our pastor at Ansonia 
and Woodington, gave two fine addresses, 
and State Superintendent Fred D. Cart- 
wright assisted in the program with his 
characteristic zeal. Mr. S. F. Earhart, Ar- 
canum, Ohio, who for a number of years 
has so ably and devotedly led this work as 
the superintendent of the Young People’s 
Division for the county, is being sent by the 
conference as its representative to the In- 
ternational Conference at Birmingham next 
spring as an expression of its appreciation 
of the fine service he has rendered. 

Just as our last issue was being mailed, 
word came of the death of Miss Olive G. 
Williams at our Aged Ministers’ Home at 
Lakemont, New York, where she had been 
cared for with such tender and loving de 
votion during these closing days of her life. 
Miss Williams was without near blood rela- 
tives, but she was bound to many with ties 
closer than flesh and these have tenderly 
eared for her. Dr. G. A. Conibear accom- 
panied the body to Dayton, and the funeral 
services were held at Troy on November 19. 
Eleven of our ministers and officials, in- 
cluding a number of the Woman’s Board 
officials, together with laymen from near-by 
churches, attended the beautiful and impres- 
sive service. All deeply regretted that 
Rev. W. H. Martin, pastor of First Church, 
Dayton, who served with Miss Williams in 
Porto Rico, was unable to accompany Mrs. 
Martin to the services because of his health. 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton gives a 
further account in his Department, and we 
speak a word of editorial appreciation else- 
where in this issue. 
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The Ministry of Good Cheer 


S we approach Thanksgiving Day it is witha feeling of regret that this happy occasion has, 
A in the common mind, come to be so closely identified with health and abundant crops and 
other prosperity that it is very easy to feel that these are the motives and the sole condi- 
tions for gratitude. The note of material blessing and abundance runs strong through all of our 
popular literature and thought regarding this great national festal day. Hence the natural and 
easy inference is that those who are not sharing in suc material prosperity and blessing are freed 
from the obligation to be glad and thankful. But the verv reverse of this is true. The harder the 
life, the more imperative it is that the heart be kept alive by the spirit of thanksgiving and praise. 
The tragedies of life become altogether intolerable to that one who has lost his cheerfulness; and 
the courage goes out of the soul of him who can find no reason to be glad and grateful for life, even 
such as he has. Great emphasis is being laid upon health and prosperity and good fortune. And 
it is well. No one should be the recipient of these enviable blessings without being consciously 
and definitely grateful for them. Without such spirit of conscious and understanding gratitude, 
life will become hardened and selfish and these boons which might have become a blessing will be 
in reality only a curse. 


UT it will be tragical indeed if one get the impression that there is nothing to be glad and thank- 

ful for when health and prosperity are absent. Nor does one need to have the extreme Polly- 
anna attitude to recognize this truth and put it into practice. Some of the richest and most beauti- 
ful elements of life are found only in adversity. Because this is true, one of the finest and most 
valuable services which any church can render is in its ministry of good cheer. If its pastor and 
people understand life and the values of life, it will walk into the shadows not simply to feed the 
hungry and bind up the wounded, but to drive the gloom away until there is left only enough of 
the shadow to bring out the beauty and the gladness of God’s sunshine. In spite of all it can do, 
there will doubtless be the stricken and the impoverished still; but it will give to them the cheer 
and the courage to undertake life again and master it. There will be the sick and the afflicted 
still; but it will put into them a heart of steel that will not flinch and will be unafraid to run the 
wace under a handicap. There will be the lost loves and the crushed hopes and the broken hearts 
still; but underneath it all, it will put a healing peace like unto the music of the psalms. This is 
one of the supreme ministries of every church—to teach the broken and the undone to sing again, 
and to be brave and of good cheer, and to have the courage really to want to go on living and to 
make the best out of whatever kind of life comes to them. 


HE Church, above every other institution, can teach and should teach heroism. Not the cheap 

and shallow sort of heroism that is indifferent to suffering and self-negation. Not the blind 
and stupid self-deception which says that there is no pain nor sorrow nor hardship. Not the 
insensate and flinty stoicism which dulls the soul to suffering and unfits it either to give or to receive 
the finer humanities. But rather that deep, marvelously enriched heroism which gives up the 
precious for the more precious or which suffers because it must—but always with the regnant spirit 
and peace of one who has met and mastered in the strength of Christ Jesus. This is a heroism of 
which the world is sadly in need—a heroism that transforms common and ordinary life or hard 
and lonely life into a holy sacrament and makes it the occasion for romance and victory. It is a 
benediction that is open to all, the high and the low, the rich and the poor, the learned and the un- 
learned. And life will have taken on a new and nobler tone when we shall have learned the 
secret of good cheer—the secret of making the best out of whatever kind of life comes to us, glad 
and thankful that above everything else it at least gives us the chance of mastery. 
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Miss Williams 
OR years Miss Olive Gordon Williams rendered such invaluable 
F service in our mission work in Porto Rico and made for 

herself such an outstanding place in the minds and hearts 
of our people, both North and South, that it is fitting that we give 
a short sketch of her life here. She was born at Gordonville, 
Smith County, Tennessee, on May 14, 1867. Her father, Captain 
E. S. Williams, though a soldier from Ohio, during his service in 
the Civil War had met and fallen in love with Miss Alice Gor- 
don, of Tennessee, and after the war was ended claimed her for 
his bride. When Miss Williams was still a little girl they came 
to Troy, Ohio, where they made their future home. 

The daughter grew up to be an unusual and forceful character. 
Following her high school work, she took a commercial course in 
Dayton and became secretary to her father during the decade or 
more of service which he rendered as a member of the House of 
Representatives at Washington. This gave her unusual opportuni- 
ties to come in touch with prominent men and public affairs. She 
was a proficient writer and became the Washington correspondent 
for several papers of her home county. 

Upon her return to Troy, she was for a number of years asso- 
ciated with her father in the editing and publishing of The Buck- 
eye, at that time the most prominent newspaper of the county. 
After her father’s death she continued this work until financial 
reverses swept away both the paper and her own personal holdings. 
At the time, this seemed to her many friends to be a dreadful mis- 
fortune; but as Dr. A. E. Kemp, our pastor at Troy, beautifully 
pointed out in his remarks at the funeral service, these financial 
reverses proved to be a very real blessing—for it turned her face 
to the mission field and released her for this broader world service 
in which she has become so widely known and loved both through- 
out our church and in the field she so faithfully and so unselfishly 
served in Porto Rico. 

Her first missionary interest began in childhood, and she had 
the honor of having contributed the first dime to Dr. J. P. Watson 
for the “Children’s Mission,” which was in reality the beginning of 
our whole denominational missionary enterprise. Then twenty-five 
years ago, in a tour of the world which she made with her uncle, 
Judge H. H. Williams and family, of Troy, this missionary interest 
seemed to be crystallized; and after the death of her parents and 
the loss of her property she turned her life entirely into the chan- 
nels of missionary service, receiving the appointment from our 
Mission Board and going to Porto Rico early in 1915—she being 
all these years the foreign representative of Third Church which 
later became Christian Temple, Norfolk, Virginia, of which Dr. 
L. E. Smith is the pastor. 

Much of her service was in one of the most difficult towns on 
the island, both from the standpoint of opposition to her work and 
the unsanitary tropical conditions. She suffered innumerable ills 
but stuck to her task with remarkable energy and will power. She 
succeeded in accomplishing a fine work, the most important of 
which was along industrial lines. She broke down prejudice and 
turned opposition into co-operation by helping the poverty stricken 
children of her field to help themselves. She taught them how to 
make strands of beads and fine drawn work, for which she paid 
them reasonable wages; and she took a very deep and practical 
interest in all their material as well as spiritual welfare. Through 
this kind service she was enabled during these years to accomplish 
a really remarkable work along missionary lines. 

The life of Miss Williams has indeed been a most unusual one. 
Born in the Southland of parents who represented both the North 
and the South and whose union was the result of a beautiful ro- 
mance during the trying days of the Civil War, she lived a life 
of impressive personality and service. Her grandfather Williams 
was a pioneer minister of the Christian Church; her grandfather 
Gordon was a physician who volunteered his services to fight a 
plague of deadly yellow fever, and lost his life in that way at 
Memphis, Tennessee; her father had given distinguished service 
during the Civil War. And a double portion of this fine spirit of 
unselfish sacrifice found its way into her own heart and fruited 
so beautifully and so touchingly in her own life. Going to the 
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foreign field very late in years, she crowded into that short while 
a most remarkable amount of service—and at a tremendous cost 
of physical health, literally giving her life to the work she loved. 
With a will power rarely equaled, she drove her failing body 
through years of declining health until she literally wore herself 
out for the work of the Kingdom. Hers has indeed been a most 
unusual record, and one that ought to deepen the spirit of courage 
and unselfishness in the hearts of all who knew her. 

Returning to this country last spring, broken in body, but 
sot in spirit, she has been lovingly cared for by devoted friends. 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton and his board have given her 
every possible attention, and Professor and Mrs. Dales at the 
Aged Ministers’ Home have lovingly ministered to her every need. 
Her death came on November 16, 1925—with her mind and heart 
still burning with anxiety for her dear Porto Rico, her every 
prayer and request for prayer being unmindful of self but ever 
and always for those people and for the work she was leaving 
there. In his Department Dr. Minton gives an account of the 
funeral service. 


The Golden Rule Test 


HE Golden Rule is, theoretically at least, an almost universal 
» % creed. To do unto others as we would have them do unto us 

—surely no heart with a speck of innate justice in it could 
be satisfied with less; and only the finest Christian idealism prompts 
to more. The Golden Rule, then, ought to be a fair test by which 
to measure ourselves under most circumstances. Hence it was a 
happy thought to originate Golden Rule Sunday, and to place that 
Sunday midway between the feast of Thanksgiving and the glad 
merrymaking of Christmas. On Thanksgiving Day we satisfy 
ourselves with good things and rejoice in the prosperity and bless- 
ing which have come to us. At Christmas time we again indulge in 
feasting and mirth, “sharing some of our luxuries with relatives 
and friends, some of whom are sore perplexed to know where to 
store the gifts that we pour into their well provided homes.” We 
commemorate the birth of the Christ-child and glory in all of the 
marvelous benefits which have come from the preaching of his gos- 
pel. 

But on Golden Rule Sunday—the first Sunday in December—we 
are called upon to measure in our hearts and by our generosity 
something of the vast difference between all of this abundance 
with which we ourselves and our families are blessed and the acute 
poverty and need which surround the innumerable homes and little 
ones of the Near East—and then, as much as God will give us 
grace to do, undertake to do unto these little ones what we would 
want done for us if we were in their place. To help heighten in our 
own minds the contrast between our situation and theirs, and to 
help intensify our sympathies and generosity, we are asked on that 
first Sunday of December to gather around our tables spread not 
with the usual Sunday feast, but with a simple meal, such as the 
homeless, fatherless children find set before them. And then, under 
the touching inspiration of this occasion, to covenant our offering 
for the Near East. It surely will be nothing less than the differ- 
ence of the cost between our usual “big Sunday dinner” and this 
frugal repast—and should be as much more as possible. Last 
year on Golden Rule Sunday, families in as many as fifty-two dif- 
ferent countries thus made their offering for food for the most 
helpless group of children in all the world—the orphans of the 
Near East. There are still thirty-five thousand of these in the 
care of the Near East Relief—and they are looking to the Chris- 
tians of America in the confidence that we will not fail them. 

There is still another and larger element of service in this than 
simply the caring for little children and the reflex good upon our 
own hearts and lives. There is also the contribution which it makes 
to international friendship and good will. President Coolidge 
says: “As practical help is the best expression of friendship, I 
feel that the aid which we may give out of our prosperity to those 
impoverished by war may be of the utmost value in the promo- 
tion of international good will. The consistent observance of 


Golden Rule Sunday cannot but help to bring about the application 
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of the Golden Rule itself to the misunderstandings of nations and 
of individuals.” 

Surely our people will not be willing for this day to pass unob- 
served in their own homes. Surely we will test ourselves out by 
the spirit of the Golden Rule. And as individuals, and churches, 


The Trend 


President Coolidge Appeals for Our Adherence to the World Court 


Just as we are getting ready for the press, and after our refer- 
ence to the World Court on this page was in type, President Cool- 
idge not only reiterated his oft-expressed wish that this nation 
should adhere to the World Court, but he gave more positive and 
emphatic argument for it than he had ever done before. In his 
address before the New York State Chamber of Commerce on 
Thursday evening, after speaking of the part which America has 
played and still desires to play in helping to adjust the affairs of 
the world, he declared: “All of these efforts represent the pro- 
cesses of reducing our domestic and foreign relations to a system 
of law. . . . It is a civilizing and humanizing method adopted by 
means of conference, discussion, deliberation, and determination 

. . from men reasoning together. . . . We have worshiped the 
ideals of force long enough. We have turned to worship at the 
true shrine of understanding and reason.” Pointing out the fact 
that in our affairs here at home we have adopted “practical meth- 
ods for the accomplishment of our ideals,” and that we have shown 
our faith in justice “by establishing tribunals that would insure 
the administration of justice,” President Coolidge goes on to say: 


__ What we have been able to do in this respect in relation to the 
different States of our Union, we ought to encourage and support 
in its proper application in relation to the different nations of the 
world. With our already enormous and constantly increasing in- 
terests abroad, there are constantly accumulating reasons why we 
should signify our adherence to the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Mindful of our determination to avoid all interfer- 
ence in the political affairs, which do not concern us, of other na- 
tions, I can think of no more reassuring action than the declara- 
tion of America that it will whole-heartedly join with others in the 
support of the tribunal for the administration of international jus- 
tice which they have created. I can conceive of nothing that we 
could do, which involves assuming so few obligations on our part, 
that would be likely to prove of so much value to the world. Be- 
yond its practical effect, which might be somewhat small, it would 
have a sentimental effect which would be tremendous. It would be 
public notice that the enormous influences of our country were to 
be cast upon the side of the enlightening processes of civilization. 
It would be the beginning of a new world spirit. 

The italics in the quotation are ours. It seems to us that in 
those words, the President points out not only how reasonable a 
thing it is for the United States to do, but also how unreasonable 
it would be for this great nation not to do it. Study those itali- 
cized phrases. When this nation can perform such a great service 
at such little risk to itself, it surely will be unpardonable if it 
longer refuse or neglect to do so. 


Past Progress and Present Responsibility 

Let us reiterate our conviction that the World Alliance for 
International Friendship Through the Churches is one of the most 
potent organizations now in existence for the advancement of world 
peace; for it approaches the question from two most basic and 
necessary angles. First, its primary objective is that which its 
name indicates, “international friendship through the churches.” 
Again and again we have emphasized the elemental fact that there 
is no hope for permanent peace save only as the attitude of indi- 
viduals and nations can be changed towards each other. The peace 
movement must begin there. It must create the spirit of friend- 
ship and understanding and the determination that war shall be 
no more—and this determination must be based upon Christian 
principles and not simply upon humanitarian and economic incen- 
tives. The creation of such a spirit and determination is primarily 
the work of the churches—and the Alliance exists for the purpose 
of stirring up and directing the churches in this very vital service. 

Second, the Alliance undertakes to promote the practical ma- 
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and Sunday-schools, we will give unto the others in the Near 
East as we would want them to give for us were our positions re- 
versed. Be very sure to send the offering to Secretary J. F. Bur- 
nett, Dayton, Ohio, in order that our church may have the proper 
credit. 


of Events 


chinery for peace between the nations; for it is utterly futile to 
hope that peace can be permanently maintained simply by the 
creation of the spirit of peace. That spirit, like all disembodied 
spirits, will be little more than a wraith until it is given something 
tangible through which to do its international work. There must 
be erected the mediums by which nations can adjust their differ- 
ences and through which they can work together for the elimination 
of the causes of war and for the promotion of the causes of peace. 
The perfecting of such international mechanism is an imperative 
necessity if we are to succeed in outlawing and destroying war. 

In its great annual convention at Detroit this month, the Alli- 
ance, after a stirring study of the question of peace and security, 
adopted an optimistic statement in which it rejoices in the awak- 
ening consciousness in our own and many nations to the impor- 
tance of peace and to the methods by which peace may come: 

The will for peace and the sense of unity must underlie any 
effort to record our gratitude that the year since last we met has 
revealed unmistakable evidence of the growth of this will and this 
consciousness of unity. In August of this year the Protestant 
churches of the world and the great Eastern Orthodox Church sat 
together for two weeks at Stockholm, and a new consciousness of 
their unity was born. The treaties of Locarno were the outstand- 
ing fruitage of this will for peace. The President’s great address 
at Omaha, in which we are confident he uttered the deep-voiced con- 
victions of the American people, was a manifestation of the will for 
peace on the part of the nation. The recent message of the Amer- 
ican Legion is another expression of this will. 

But these students of world affairs are by no means deceived 
into believing that the task is any more than begun.  Intermi- 
nable difficulties yet lie in the way. One of the most serious of these 
is the almost universal habit of mind which raises a different stand- 
ard of Christian integrity and practice for nations than it does 
for individuals. The Alliance declares: 


We would again affirm our faith that there can be no lasting 
peace, no Christian world order, no outlawry of war, and no per- 
fect functioning of the new international machinery until it is 
recognized that nations in their relations with each other are bound 
by the same morality that pertains among all good men. 


The Specific Application and Task 


With that vague and general statement perhaps the entire 
Christian world would agree. But it is when we come to working 
out that high Christian principle into very definite and specific 
relations with other nations that there come skepticism and denial. 
Yet it is in just these specific cases that the churches of the world 
must more and more exert their invincible influence. Just now 
the need is most acute with reference to the Orient—that great 
seed-bed of future wars unless Christian principles do prevail. To 
one such specific task the Alliance turns in these words: 

We urge in the light of the rising consciousness of power on 
the part of the nations of the Far East-and the clash of color that 
may come, that all pastors lay especial emphasis in their preaching 
on the unity of mankind, also praying that the Western nations in 
all their dealings with Japan and China practice righteousness and 
justice, making no distinction as to color or creed; and also praying 
that all previous injustices be righted by speedy action. 

The statement calls upon all churches and cities immediately, 
between now and the coming session of the Senate in December, 
“to exert themselves to the utmost to secure the adherence of the 
United States to the Court of International Justice.” This is a 
call that should not go unheeded. Senator Borah is still deter- 
mined to defeat our adherence to the World Court if he possibly 
can, and his chairmanship of the committee on Foreign Relations 
gives him tremendous opportunity and power to do this very thing. 
President Coolidge has earnestly urged that the United States 
should join the Court; and President Harding practically gave his 
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life in his closing days in passionate advocacy of it, as did also 
President Wilson. It would seem, then, that Christian men and 
women should certainly lay aside all party prejudice and feeling 
in a united effort to back the President in his appeal and to swing 
our great nation into co-operative unity with the other nations of 
the world in this instrument for the peaceful adjudication of dif- 
ferences. It is just as reasonable to provide a court for the set- 
tlement of international difficulties as it is to provide courts for the 
settlement of differences between the States of our Union. And 
without such a world court, it is just as silly and as useless to hope 
for peace among the nations as it would be to hope for peace among 
individuals if they had no judicial means for the peaceful settle- 
ment of their troubles. 

But something far deeper and more lasting than all this must 
be done by the churches. They must begin to attack war with 
something of the same understanding and thoroughness with which 
they fought the liquor traffic. The vast majority of Chris- 
tian men and women know little of the subject, and hence are 
easily stampeded and misled by our politicians and militarists. A 
most urgent duty is the spreading of information and intelligence 


on this question. Hence the Alliance urges all churches to appoint © 


committees “whose tasks shall be the arranging of study and classes 
for the discussion of how the principles of the gospel may be ap- 
plied to all international and racial relationships.” And above 
everything else it would force into the heart of the churches the 
conviction that “we cannot fulfill the mission of our generation by 
any merely negative attitude toward -war.” That has been the 
trouble heretofore, and the cause of the impotence of the churches 
on this question. Even those few denominations, like the Friends 
and the Brethren churches, which have so faithfully opposed war, 
have simply taken the negative attitude. They have simply de- 
nounced the sin of war and refused to fight. Until recently they 
have done little or nothing in any practical way to help make war 
less likely. It is the positive, constructive, practical plan which 
now is needed—and the churches of America and the world must 
make their fertile contributions to this positive and constructive 
ei¥Yort. Says the Alliance statement: 

We urge upon the members of the churches in America the 
recognition of the fact that we cannot fulfill the mission of our 
generation by any merely negative attitude toward war. It is clearly 
our duty to exert every possible effort to perfect the necessary or- 
ganization of those world forces whereby the people of our time 
and of succeeding generations shall be able to reach agreements and 
to adjust grievances without recourse to armed forces. 

Unless your church is doing something very definite and very 
positive towards the furtherance of specific plans for peace, and 
something very practical and systematic towards interesting folks 
in and teaching them on this great theme, it is making small con- 
tribution indeed to the cause of universal peace. 


Which Are the “Most Deadly” Sins? 


A great deal of confusion and harm has been done in the past 
arguing what is the “unpardonable sin.” But a great deal of good 
might be done in your young people’s classes and other groups in a 
thoughtful discussion of what sort of sins are the most harmful. 
Especially will this be true if the horizon is raised from simply 
the personal sins to an intelligent consideration of social sins also. 
Note carefully that we say also; for by no means should the per- 
sonal sins be omitted from the discussion. The Fortnightly, a 
Y. M. C. A. clip sheet, puts it this way: The old question which 
puzzled medieval theologians, starting them on endless discus- 
sions, was: “How many angels can stand on the point of a needle?” 
Although this question no longer is pondered, another theological 
topic seems to have survived the centuries—the problem of deadly 
sins. In the classic tradition there were seven deadly sins—pride, 
envy, anger, covetousness, gluttony, lust, and sloth. Recently an 
English divine, on the ground that the old sins were purely indi- 
vidualistic, drew up a list of social sins, as follows: Policies with- 
out principles, wealth without work, pleasure without conscience, 
knowledge without character, commerce and industry without mor- 
ality, science without humanity, and worship without sacrifice. 

And now, from the University of Texas comes another set of 
sins, compiled from the lists of several hundred men and women 
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college students. According to a recent issue of Vox Studentium, 
international student publication, of sixteen practices which the 
Texas students were asked to arrange in order of their deadliness, 
sex irregularities came first, then, in order, stealing, cheating, lying, 
gambling, vulgar talk, Sabbath-breaking, swearing, gossip, selfish- 
ness, idleness, snobbishness, extravagance, smoking, and dancing. 
There was a striking similarity in the rankings given by men and 
women, the first seven misdemeanors being identical, with only 
minor variations in the rest. 

The same test was given students of other colleges, with prac- 
tically the same results, except that, in Northern universities, Sab- 
bath-breaking was placed in the fourteenth or fifteenth place, while 
at the University of Texas it was eighth. 


Froth or Dregs 


Dr. William J. Mayo, the noted surgeon, has been appraising 
prohibition from the standpoint of his profession. At the present 
time he would not call it a success, but he declares that neither can 
it be described as a failure. To him it is in a progressive state, 
in which the public is getting an education through which he expects 
prohibition to become more effective. One of his most important 
convictions on this subject is that there is nothing done for the 
physician by alcohol that cannot be done as well or better by other 
drugs—thus agreeing with the resolution passed some years ago 
by the American Medical Association that alcohol is not necessary 
in the treatment of diseases as there are substitutes which give 
better results. The only exception he would make was in respect 
to patients accustomed to the use of alcohol, who, he thinks, should 
not be deprived of it wholly or suddenly. But the best thing he 
said was that the present violators of the law are composed of “the 
social dregs and the social froth—especially the social froth.” That 
is a telling descriptive phrase—and hits the nail on the head ex- 
actly. The social dregs and the social froth! And anyone who has 
examined a pond knows that it is hard to tell which has the most 
filth and disease germs in it, the dregs that settle to the bottom or 
the froth and scum which float on top. It is even so with human 
society. 

es | 


Apropos the exposure of spiritualism by Houdini, to which we 
made reference in these columns last week, it is interesting to note 
a test carried on through the office of The Scientific American. A 
certain doctor and his wife were deeply interested in spiritism 
and agreed to try to communicate with each other after one should 
die. They fixed upon a certain designation by which the genuine- 
ness of their communication should be revealed. After his wife’s 
death in 1917, the doctor offered five hundred dollars for a mes- 
sage from her which would contain the secret countersign. Mes- 
sages from two hundred and eighty-four mediums have been sub- 
mitted, purporting to be genuine communications from the deceased 
woman, and each attempting to give the secret words. But when 
in the office of The Scientific American last week the seal was brok- 
en on the envelope containing the secret countersign, it was dis- 
covered that not a single “spirit” message had come within a thou- 
sand miles of the words which were agreed upon. We wonder how 
long people will continue to be the dupes of spiritualism in the 
face of such facts. 

t3 


Mr. Arthur T. Arnold, the General Secretary of the Ohio Coun- 
cil of Religious Education reports that the first attempt at holding 
a regional conference for the Sunday-school workers of southern 
Ohio, called the South Ohio Conference, announcement of which we 
carried a short time ago, was a great success. There was an aggre- 
gate attendance of some eight thousand with a choice delegation 
from some nineteen counties. 

oO 


The 1925 conference for Vacation School workers will be held 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, November 30, under the 
auspices of the International Association of Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools. Beginning at ten o’clock and closing with an evening ses- 
sion, a full program of conference and discussion is presented touch- 
ing the various phases of Vacation School work. 








‘matter of constraint. 








SCIENTIST, professor of geology, 
A Dr. Buwalda, returning from Santa 


Barbara and a study of its earth- 
quake, made this impressive statement: 
“Faulty construction rather than the sever- 
ity of the shock was the cause of the de- 
struction of buildings.” The most destruct- 
ive grade of earthquake occurs in Japan, 
where the buildings are usually the flimsi- 
est. The Professor asserted that as people 
learn and practice preventive methods in 
construction, earthquakes will be regarded 
with decreasing terror. Reading between 
the lines in the stories of Ludwig Gang- 
hofer, of life in the Alps, two lines of ab- 
sorbing interest develop: the tremendous 
physical emergencies caused by flood and 
avalanche and the like, and the amazing re- 
source developed by the hardy mountain- 
eers for overcoming and overruling these 
cataclismic menaces to mountain life. 

In two words then—constraining con- 
straint. This is the outlook for the problem 
that is being increasingly thrust upon our 
attention these days, what to do about con- 
straint. It turns up everywhere, this 
The psychologist, 
psycho-analyst, alienist, and the rest of 
them succeed very nearly in “confounding 
the understanding and jumbling the judg- 
ment.” That poor fellow, the average jury- 
man, feels after a session with these modern 
wiseacres in court that he is Rip van 
Winkle over again. He awakes to find, if 
all these mind readers and mind 


Constraining Constraint 
BY CHARLES MELANCTHON JONES 


But there is such a thing as constraining 
constraint, and Christianity proposes just 
that wonderful thing. Paul the missionary 
professed himself an instance of this over- 
ruling of an old impulse. “The love of 
Christ constrains us” he insisted, and rung 
the changes on this splendid result. The 
change is so remarkable that it makes of 
the Christian practically a new creation. 
Sometimes we find ourselves wondering 
what use our Heavenly Teacher would make 
of some of the wonderful developments of 
modern science as new parables of the 
Kingdom. For instance, we seem to hear 
him say, “The Kingdom of heaven is like 
the electric current.” For in modern days 
the lightning has practically become a new 
creation, on account of its new applications. 
We might almost seem to hear the electric 
fluid confessing: “Once I was constrained 
to deal out destruction and death, to work 
universal terror and distress. But now I 
find myself under a new constraint. It is 
my joyful privilege to do good, to make 
light in dark homes, to flood with bright- 
ness the dark and dangerous streets, to cause 
helpful messages to pass from friend ta 
friend, from home to home, from business 
to business, from helper to helper, far over 
land and under sea—the love of humanity 
constrains me!” Instead of the old figure 
of Jove with his hands full of thunderbolts, 
we have that of Liberty enlightening the 
world. What marvelous parables are re- 


vealed in the wireless telegraph in its pic- 
ture of prayer, and the radio which causes 
human utterance to “go out through all the 
earth, and their words to the end of the 
world.” 

We sincerely hope that we Christians will 
not be considered alarmists if we now and 
again speak out earnestly a word in season 
in regard to certain social indications of 
“excess of riot,” especially among the 
young. The one outstanding feature of our 
present trouble is what has been labeled 
“the revolt of Youth.” In effect it is a 
revolt against constraint, or in reality re- 
straint, or the regulations orderly society 
has placed on conduct; while this revolt is 
in reality a proposal to surrender to the 
age-old constraint of unbridled desire. In 
other words this “revolt” is a new adven- 
ture of voyage “between the devil and the 
deep sea,” and every true-hearted Christian 
has no illusions about its issue or as to his 
duty as a master mariner. 

A great American author, and close 
friend of the writer in his youth was en- 
amored of the revolt-of-youth idea, and pub- 
lished a poem in which he ridiculed the 
regulated life as the canal, and made the 
ideal life for youth the mountain torrent, 
and concluded: 

“Though the torrents seize and rend me, 
headlong o’er the rocky wall, 
I shall leave a rainbow hanging o’er the 
ruins of my fall!” 
But in later editions this poem 





>, was discarded, and in an article 





dissectors are right, that crim- (/¢ 
inal codes are probably bunk 
and ought to be made junk, and 
in their place as quickly as 
possible there should be charts 
of abnormal mentality, measur- 
ing degrees of morbid psychic 
constraint, with a psychological 
ezar on the bench. 

But some of us, without being 
back numbers or old fogies at 
all, shake our heads, and feel 
like saying there is a more ex- z. 
cellent way. The alienist and 
the rest of the abnormality- 
testing experts may or may not 
be right in diagnosis, although 
there is a rising feeling of de- 
cided dissent among the level- 
headed in society; but in the 
matter of prescription these ex- 
perts are a miserable failure, so 
far that they do not concern 
themselves with curative man- 
agement at all. Among the 
great company of the people of 
hard common sense there is 
growing up a conviction that 
this new defense line of apolo- 
gists for criminals is some 
juristic animal which under 
fresh nomenclature doesn’t 
smell any better than the old. 
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AKE three resolutions: 


the hand. 


mercies. 
“kinned” to you. 


Resolve to Say—thankful words. 
you are not obliged to talk. There is always an apprecia- 
tive word that can be uttered. Asa rule, we say what we 
Why not choose what we say by the rule of love? 
We say what comes naturally, and excuse ourselves by 
Let our temperament keep silence before a 
heart that will tell of God’s faithfulness and speak good 
It is not wrong for a shadowed heart to 
Even a cat will curl up in the only 
. . The discouraging note can 
be left in silence, the loving thought can be uttered; it will 
help our heart to hope. 


choose. 
temperament. 
things of the Lord. 


prompt sunny words. 
spot of sunshine in a room. . 


will find them. 


providence of God. 


FOR THANKSGIVING DAY 


Resolve to Look—for causes of thankfulness. 
and ye shall find,”’ is a principle as well as a promise. 
for trouble, for sin, shame, ash-heaps, broken dishes; you 
Look for goodness, good people, good 
apples; you will find them. The Pharisees saw in Matthew 
a despised publican, and their pride was gratified. 
saw in Matthew a man, a possibility, and his love was 
gratified. Look for the good in people, in history, in the 
Look for the goodness of the Lord 
in your own life.—From Holy Days and Holidays. 


1. Resolve to Do—the seraphic 

rather than the stormy thing; do the thoughtful thing, 
and cause a thankful response; it will affect the air outside 
you and change the tone and temper of your mind. 
are only just learning the supreme interest of the mind in 
Train your hand to be kind and it will soon 
react upon your heart and make it sensitive to God's 
Being kind to others will awaken you to the being 


However you feel, 


ht had never been able to secure 


in the New York Tribune its 
authors confessed his perplex- 
ities about the matter of ex- 
ample in respect of personal in- 
dulgences. 

We In his home mission life in the 
West the writer knew a Chris- 
tian woman, widowed and bereft 
of her young child, who fur- 
nished a remarkable instance of 
a glorious constraining of a less 
worth-while constraint. She was 
a product of the old-time culture 
and refinement of Boston, and 
strove for long years to repro- 
duce and conserve in her wild- 
west residence the kind of orna- 
ment and manner which she had 
brought with her, and which 
seemed a necessary part of her 
being. The pastor and his wife 
who were working in her town 


more than her attendance at 
church services. But a conse- 
crated college president induced 


Jesus her to join the church, and at 


length to teach a class in Sun- 
day-school. When she saw the 
class her heart failed her al- 
most, for instead of being nice- 











acting little girls they were typi- 
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cal western boys! As she went forward she 
saw that keeping them at arms length would 
never hold them, and so she underwent 
domestic crucifixion in inviting them re- 
peatedly to her elegant home. For a long 
time she was almost heart-broken, with the 
ruin of her garden and her house; but grad- 
ually she came into the joy of her sacrifice. 
To cut a long story short, she remained with 
those boys till she was old and blind. She 
ended with them as high-school boys; and 
years after she could no longer hold a class, 
these men-grown fellows, come up to lives 
of usefulness and honor, would hold yearly 
reunions, coming from State-wide and na- 
tion-wide homes of their own to honor the 
noble old woman who had laid her elegance 
and her fine taste and even her decorum as 
an offering on the altar of Christ. 

The writer has a personal confession to 
make. During his early manhood, and up 
to the very close of his course in the semi- 
nary preparing to preach, he was given to 
an overpowering desire to cruelly criticize. 
Regardless of time or place he would flaunt 
the failings of his victims, seemingly taking 
delight in the pain he inflicted and pride 
in his keenness of critical judgment. Pro- 
videntially the good Lord he loved threw 
into his acquaintance a charming young 
student who subsequently spent thirty years 
as missionary and seminary president in 
Japan. This noble brother kindly took the 
writer apart and so set the sin in his 
countenance and heart that in after years, 
not only did no one see the opprobrious and 
despicable fault of unkindly judgment, but 
would have refused to believe that it had 
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ever existed. And at Yokohama, in the 
most cosmopolitan cemetery in the world, 
rests the splendid friend to whom the re- 
cording angel has long ago placed this spir- 
itual miracle to his credit—Albert Arnold 
Bennett. 

As we owe to Paul the Traveler, as Dean 
Ramsay calls him, the wonderful concep- 
tion of the constraining love of Christ, and 
of the Christian’s life as a new creation, so 
we get from him that other tremendous 
possibility of “bringing into captivity every 
thought to the obedience of Christ.” In 
traversing the vast Roman Empire from 
end to end, often attached by the hand and 
its chain to a Roman soldier, Paul had the 
best kind of an opportunity to estimate that 
stupendous result, not only that all roads 
led to Rome, but that literally and truly 
from Rome went out that dominance over 
human thought and institution which later 
the crafty heirs of Constantine’s investment 
in the Cross were so greedy to materialize 
and memorialize in the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy. 

In the larger, in the infinitely more glor- 
ious conception spiritually, the Christian is 
the freest man in the world, only and al- 
together “under law to Christ,” and calling 
no mere man master. By no hocus-pocus 
could it be deduced that “under law to 
Christ” meant subservience to a man- 
exalted Vicar of Christ. “Not for that we 
have lordship over your faith but as help- 
ers of your joy,” said Paul. The pastors in 
the Christian system are not a hierarchy of 
rulers, but a ministry of helpers. 

University of California Library, Berkley. 


Twelve International Movements 


Number Eleven—ls International Peace Possible ? 
BY REV. R. F. BROWN, M. A. 


to the extent of the people’s desire for it; 

and this desire will never be outstanding 
until we eliminate the weak points in our 
peace program. Too long we have planned 
for peace and then shattered our plans with 
shot and shell. Too long we have prayed for 
peace and pursued war. We have had no 
faith in our prayers, made peace a fad, and 
war a gruesome reality. We have built ma- 
chinery of war in staggering proportions 
and erected our aircastles of peace, taking 
only a temporary interest in the thing for 
which we have prayed. Our emotional and 
temporary interest in peace has revealed the 
quintessence of folly, while our willingness 
to be stampeded into war by the war hounds 
shows plainly that we are contented to fol- 
low the coarser and lower ideals. Once we 
are on the band wagon there is nothing that 
is able to stop our pursuit of war; but any 
obstruction is sufficient to stop our pursuit 
of peace. When the war gods want war 
they go after it like a falcon pursuing a 
dove; when the peace advocates want peace 
they go after it with fear and trembling. 


| tthe extent of th peace is possible only 


We pray for peace and wait for the god of 
fortune to answer our prayers; when the 
war gods want war they plant the germ in 
the hearts and minds of the people and then 
cultivate them with great care and pa- 
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PRAYER 


EYOND this softly closing door 
I shut the world away, 
The din of sounding street, the cry 
And clamor of the day. 


As one within a cloister hears 
The vesper bells repeat 

The old refrain of love and peace, 
So here the dusk is sweet. 


No dials record the speeding hours, 
No time or change is here, 

No seasons wane, no blossoms blow, 
Eternity is near. 


Here is the peace that long ago 
Lay hushed and tenderly 
Upon the soul of him who knelt 
In dim Gethsemane. 
—Arthur Wallace Peach, in 
The Churchman. 
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tience, bringing forth a terrible harvest of 
bloodshed and misery. And the very peo- 
ple who pray for peace join them in these 
wicked episodes. The Lord can never bless 
his people with peace so long as his people 
play false with him. Almost every minister, 
and church members too, was guilty of this 
charge during the last war. 

The ideal of international peace cannot be 
effected by an impulsive springing to arms. 
It involves the effective operation of certain 
prearranged plans. No movement can be 
effective without definite plans. And this 
fact may account for the failure of the peace 
advocates of the world to impress the world 
with the ideal of peace. 

The first essential for peace is a well 
planned educational policy. The soldier goes 
to battle not asking what to do or how to 
do it. He is educated for the job before he 
enters battles. He gets all this while he is 
in training. He knows how to kill as well 
as how to protect himself from the enemy. 
Not only that, but he is taught to work with 
his comrades. They are organized for de- 
structive purposes. What would it mean to 
humanity and the cause of peace to have or- 
ganized drill, systematic education touching 
the cause of peace, and preparation on a 
large scale in behalf of world peace? 

Our educational policy is wrong. One 
great mistake the teachers of this nation 
and other nations have made is that of 
teaching the children to look upon war as a 
glorious and wonderful enterprise, closely 
akin to and in harmony with God. No war 
advocate could possibly arouse the people 
to the fighting point if they did not insist 
that the cause for which the war was 
launched was a righteous cause, and that if 
they do not enter into the spirit of the bat- 
tle they are not religious. And the church 
people have been simple enough to believe 
it. Today we are failing to teach our boys 
and girls the terrible hideousness and grue- 
someness of war. On the other hand we 
have taught them the terrible lie that war 
is just and holy. This hideous doctrine has 
done more than any other one thing to keep 
us out of the co-operative plans for world 
peace. 

Another potential educational factor for 
world peace is the great number of soldiers 
who came back from the World War. I 
have been utterly astonished at the stolid 
silence of the returned soldiers. They could 
have been a great force in the educational 
policy against war if only they had come 
home with that intention. Just why our re- 
turned soldiers have remained silent touch- 
ing the horrors of war I have not been able 
to find out. I wish I knew. They will not 
talk about the war. It may be because the 
terrible horror of it haunts them; it may be 
because of the instruction they received at 
the close of the death struggle not to reveal 
the grim horror of the war lest it deter 
others in their desire to enlist in the army 
and navy. I do not know that they had such 
instruction; but if they did not, why in the 
name of peace don’t they tell us about the 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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“A Minister | Have Known” 


With Apologies to Dr. Summerbell for the Heading 


BY REY. LEVI J. CARTER 


NCLE HENRY DELONG, of Council 
U Bluffs, Iowa, came to Milmine this 
summer to visit his sister, Aunt 
Amanda McLaughlin. I enjoyed immensely 
the privilege of meeting and being with 
him considerable during the two weeks that 
he stayed here. He passed his ninety-first 
milestone in September, while Aunt Amanda 
will be ninety in November. He made the 
trip both ways alone to see his sister who 
lives alone and does practically all her work, 
except sewing. 

Henry DeLong was born in 1834 in a log 
cabin at Old Brighton, Pennsylvania. At the 
age of ten he came to Nauvoo, Illinois, with 
his parents who had become Mormons. Two 
years later he and his sister, being orphans, 
went with Brigham Young and his followers 
to Iowa when they were driven out of IIli- 
nois. He walked the whole distance driving 
cattle and sheep, sleeping under the wagon 
at nights, for there was no room for him up- 
stairs. A, ewe that lost her lamb proved to 
be the guardian of his life on the way out. 


_ He was unselfish, for he shared his milk 


with his dog, his only real companion. In 
the years that followed he and Aunt Amanda 
many times fed on the roots of weeds and 
cut trees for the cattle they were herding to 
feed on the buds of the lower limbs while 
they sat in the tree and ate the buds of the 
higher branches. To add variety to their 
rations, they ate the bark of the trees. Later 
the two were separated, knowing nothing of 
the whereabouts of the other for a number 
of years. Sometimes we think that we have 
hard times today, but we know very little 
about it. 

As a young man, he thought there was 
something better for him in a financial way, 
so he became a professional gambler. He 
was a success, for he learned the rules and 
abided by them. They were: Never bet on 
the. other fellow’s game; leave the man alone 
who knows how to gamble; buy the whisky, 
pay for it, and let the other fellow drink it. 
Following this last one saved him from a 
drunkard’s grave. One night he with a 
gang of toughs went to a Methodist revival 
determined to break up the meeting, but in- 
stead he left with his old life broken up and 
a new man slept in his bunk that night. 


It is a long story, but to make it short, he 
went to work for God with Christ as his 
partner. He worked for a while with Moody, 
later ran a mission of his own in Council 
Bluffs, and is today known everywhere as 
“Uncle Henry.” Were you to address him 
so today he would receive the mail. 

The burden of his prayer through the 
years has been to have sanctified common 
sense, and his prayers have surely been an- 
swered. He has specialized the last four- 
teen months in tying knots and has done 
that act in that length of time for more 
than eighteen hundred couples. He has per- 


formed more than five thousand ceremonies 
during his ministry. If that record can be 
beaten, I would like to hear about it. This 
last summer he aided cupid to perform his 
work three thousand feet above the earth. 
Before he made the trip he was examined 
and the doctor’s report showed his heartbeat 
to be better than the pilot’s and his blood 
flow better than half of the boys who en- 
tered the service during the World War. In 
view of this fact, he intends to stay around 
for another quarter century, and to start 
aright, he went immediately and had his 
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beard shaved. He preached his last sermon 
in a church building in our Milmine Church. 
All of his public speaking in the future will 
be over the radio. He has spoken from 
WOAW Omaha. Maybe sometimes you 
may hear him. He says every day is the 
best. Today he is very active, walking five 
miles every morning before breakfast, and 
sleeps like a baby. 

One of his greatest comforts is the word 
that comes to him occasionally from some of 
those who come to him to be married who 
tell him that years before he picked them or 
their parents up off the streets when no one 
seemed to care. In his younger days he dug 
wells for a living and saved souls for God. 
May the remainder of his life prove to be 
the happiest. 

Milmine, Illinois. 


Thanksgiving for Tomorrow 
BY JOHN A. EARL 


vantage of current thought, we may 

say that the hope uppermost in the 
minds of the peoples of all civilized nations 
today is the hope of permanent peace on 
earth. This hope of a warless world has 
persisted despite the fact that wars re- 
curring from generation to generation and 
growing more terrible with the advance of 
science, have deferred the realization of the 
hope until the heart is sick. There are many 
who think that the hope of a warless world 
is a vain fancy, an empty illusion, and they 
have much on their side to support the con- 
tention. Yet this is one of the substantial 
hopes of tomorrow for which we may thank 
God and take courage. 

The realization of human brotherhood in 
the world is another hope of tomorrow 
which men of vision and courage through 
all the ages have held. The family idea ex- 
tended to the uttermost boundaries of the 
earth and inclusive of all races is the audac- 
ity of this hope. The principle of the fam- 
ily dining table applied to all the vexed so- 
cial, industrial, racial, creedal distinctions 
which exist among men is the daring con- 
fidence of this hope. Of course this hope 
is met with a sneer or with an indulgent 
smile on the part of hardheaded business 
men who regard it as a fine ideal for dream- 
ers to cherish, but wholly impracticable in 
a world of constitutional inequalities and 
fundamental differences in the human race. 


(r 


B EGINNING in the large and taking ad- 








THE MORE WE LIVE! 
G'VE. give, be always giving; 


Who gives not is not living. 
The more you give, 
The more you live. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, 
give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Who gives not is not living. 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 


—Selected. 




















Nevertheless it is a living hope that refuses 
to be killed by either sneers or smiles—a 
hope for which we may thank God who im- 
planted it in the human breast. 

The hope of a united Christendom is a 
third hope of tomorrow which blossoms with 
eternal fragrance and beauty in spite of 
ecclesiastical storms, creedal frosts, ritual- 
istic drought, and theological floods. Cer- 
tainly Jesus entertained the hope when he 
prayed for the same oneness among his 
followers as marked his oneness with the 
Father. What Jesus had in mind, I believe, 
was such a unity of spirit and purpose as 
would make his followers vitally one in spite 
of all outward differences of organization. 
That hope is still unrealized, and there are 
those who read it as unrealizable. They 
look upon the men who are bold enough to 
indulge this hope as harmless visionaries 
or heavenly-minded cranks who live so far 
away from the practical difficulties that 
they cannot appreciate the essential differ- 
ences which make a united Christian Church 
impossible. And yet we thank God for the 
hope of Christian union for which our Lord 
prayed. 

What foundation have we for faith in the 
realization of the hope that the world shall 
yet be warless? We have the foundation of 
God’s Word. The old Book never hesitates 
on this score. It stands for a warless world 
and predicts a warless world. We have the 
foundation in Christ himself, the Prince of 
Peace. He must reign, and his reign will 
be peace on earth, good-will to men. We 
have the undying hope of people weary of 
war and sick of the conditions that breed 
war. We have the rightful menace of the 
destructiveness of war testified to by chem- 
ists, physicists, economists, sociologists, and 
biologists. The very fear of a future war 
is a basis for hope. And last but not least 
we have the beginnings of international 
openmindedness, co-operation, and alliance 
for peace in the unprecedented institutions 

(Continued on page twenty-two) 
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At Prayer Time 


There talked with him two men.-—Luke 


9: 30. 
o 


To some this was the most sublime mo- 
ment in Jesus’ life. And it occurred at a 
prayer time. We know too little of the 
event to discuss it at length. The best we 
can do is to let it introduce us to matters 
more available to our understanding. But as 
the records of the experience of Jesus go, 
there is probably no scene so transcendent 
given to us as this one that we know as the 
Transfiguration. 

Two verses tell us of a conversation that 
took place during this peculiar experience. 
The topic suggested is that it was the com- 
ing death of Jesus. If this really was all 
that was talked over, the event still would 
seem important. It was a serious subject, 
surely; yet the latter portions of the story 
do not reveal any sense of heaviness in the 
spirit of Jesus. He was as ready for ser- 
vice as ever; in fact, he appears a little more 
steady in the events that follow. 

Talking the most serious things over is 
perhaps the most efficient way of mastering 
one’s spirit when peril is faced. There are 
some hero souls who seem undaunted in face 
of danger and who appear not to need coun- 
sel or sympathy or friends when some un- 
usual stress aries. But that is not the case 
with the most of us. We usually need to 
have our courage quickened when we face 
a difficult moment. 

Whether it was necessary to Jesus or not 
does not need to be a question. As the story 
goes, he seems stronger after the event; 
likely this is the vital element of the narra- 
tive. God does not appear to be a great fac- 
tor in the story, strangely. One wonder why. 
Yet when we follow these verses through 
their brief rehearsal we come to feel that 
Jesus was in a society of spirits similar to 
his own. Two great characters, each of 
whom had given religion and civilization 
new direction, talked with him. However 
mystical the story may seem, we have here 
a spiritual reality: 

Religion makes possible for all true souls 
to come into helpful relationships with cre- 
ative spirits like their own. 


2 


“There is many a rest on the road of life 
If we would only stop to take it, 

And many a tone from the better land 
If the querulous heart would take it.” 


oO 


Conversation has not yet been called a 
spiritual gift. But it is just that neverthe- 
less. And like such gifts it has wide ranges 
for weal or woe. A word fity spoken, runs 
the adage, is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver. Unfitly spoken, a word may be 
like the thrust of a knife wielded by the 
hand of a deceiver. In some unconscious 
way we observe this when we select our 
truest friends. There are some who always 
seem to cheer us; these we often seek out 


when the problem of living or of serving be- 
comes unduly troublesome. : 

Yet it is not always the person who has the 
cheering word. We fail in distinctions here 
far too often. It is the understanding word 
that goes closest to our problem. Perhaps 
this is one reason why family ties become so 
strong. Where the fortunes of fine fellow- 
ship are found in homes we note magnifi- 
cent intimacy between members of the fam- 
ily. There are no closer intimacies, in fact, 
than these. Why? Because there is confi- 
dence based on understanding! 

There is strength gained in conversation 
also, when there has been a wide play of 
judgment in the exchange. A president of 
the United States has at his call selected 
men whose experience and whose insight 
have made them qualified to give a worth- 
while opinion. Other leaders establish sim- 
ilar means for counsel. In fact, most of us 
develop personal relationships wherein we 
gain help. If health is below par, we have 
a physician to whom we go. Ordinarily his 
advice is more than medicine that he gives. 
If we have a moral struggle on, we may go 
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For him who calls his heart his own, 
No song have I to sing; 

Yea, he shall walk the world alone 
Through every haunt of spring; 

And where the rose lifts up her head 
About the lanes of June, 

No soul shall listen for his tread 
At morn, nor under moon. 


And when the sere leaves fall, and fly 
Like ghosts before the wind, 

He, like to them, shall wander by, 
And not a solace find; 

His breast shall be a chamber cold 
And cheerless as the day, 

His only friend a miser old 
That, grumbling, turns away. 

—Charles G. Blanden. 

















Y 





to our pastor—at least some fine soul in 
whom we trust—and talk it out. It is re- 
liable judgment we seek. 

o 


Spiritual speech carries with it, it seems, 
a contribution of soul when conversation 
brings such character qualities into play. 
Two downhearted disciples were going 
their quiet way once when a stranger ap- 
peared. Conversation informally started, 
and when it was broken off they said, Did 
not our hearts burn within us when he 
talked with us in the way? It is such a 
fortune as this that makes faith strong in 
us all. 

Some months ago I watched a game be- 
tween two rival teams. Toward the close 
of the contest the players were tired, and 
the losing side gave evidence that dis- 
couragement was overcoming ardor. In one 
moment when resistance seemed about to 
break, the captain took an occasion to go 
to his men one by one, spoke a word or two 
and hurriedly took his own place in the 
readiness for the play. What he said, no 
one heard; but his team was in good spirit 
again when the ball went into action. 

We receive quickening like this more fre- 
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quently than we think; strange to say, we 
have not thought of them as fruits of re- 
ligion. 
S| 
Death in the power of the tongue. In the 
slandering word, in the lie, 
In false witness, in flattering speech, in de- 
ceiving reply, 
Death doth lie. 


Life in the power of the tongue. .In the 
news of God’s gift of his love 

To the world, in bestowing his Son to re- 
claim and to draw us above— 

Wondrous love. 


Life and death in cur power. 
the choice be for life? 

Or words that may help and uplift, and give 
strength in the strife— 

Words of life? 
—B. M. Wills, in The British Weekly. 


oO 


Say shall not 


These lines from a discussion of a Sun- 
day-school lesson offer substance for our 
meditation here: 

“One should be able to carry cheerfulness 
and happiness into any circle. I recall a 
Quaker who, being of unquestionable moral- 
ity—above suspicion in fact was able to 
enter any group and always bring a decided 
touch of real exhilaration. He never com- 
promised his strong convictions, and yet he 
never offended by his obstinate insistence 
upon any petty moral distinctions. He was 
able to maintain the correct balance, al- 
ways pleasing and stimulating, always a 
welcome companion, yet always morally 
helpful.” 

It goes without saying that the usual 
conversation of this man was an enrich- 
ment in any moment of companionship. 

In large degrees prayer and faith should 
develop these resources in us all. 

For spiritual life naturally gives quality 
to our speech; it tempers our expression; 
it strengthens our emphasis; it adds grace 
to our language, however simple it may be; 
and it beautifies an all too limited utterance 
with the sense of the purposes of one’s 
heart. 

oO 


“Yea. Lord, and I will watch with thee 
Throughout the night, 
Till dawns the morning light, 
While thou art praying for the world— 
and me.” 
0 


We would hear thy word too, our Father, 
at any moment that thou wouldst impart it 
tous. Open our ears that we may hear thy 
counsel when spirit with spirit doth speak. 
Train us in the language of life so that we 
may understand thy love in the love of 
others and that we may hear thy voice in 
the conversation of souls that are true. 
Guard us against a word that will destroy 
when we speak; help us to respend to the 
word that gives life, when we hear. Yea, in 
all of our spiritual exchange, may thy 
Spirit direct our utterance. We ask in the 
name of one who spoke truly. Amen. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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Woman’s Work 


Mrs. Emma 8S. Powers 
General Secretary-Treasurer 





Did You Ever Think of It? 
BETTER service. What do you mean by 


“better service?” Better service from 
the other fellow, or better service given by 
yourself? 

The different departments of our church 
work, with headquarters in the C. P. A. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio, are ready to serve 
our constituency in the best possible way, 
and are serving in an excellent manner; but 
the served as well as the servants have a 
part to play in this matter of “Better Serv- 
ice.” There is an old saying, you know, 
“There are always two sides to everything.” 

From different departments we often hear 
these remarks: “O, if folks would only 
learn,” or “If folks would only read,” or “If 
folks could only understand.” 

Sometimes the “Served” have given poor 
service and therefore there has been delay 
and confusion with orders, with bills, with 
payments, with credits, and then the ques- 
tion, WHY? 

Over and over explanations have been 
made to our folks through this column and 
elsewhere, that The Christian Publishing 
Association, the Mission Board, the Educa- 
tional Department, the Literature Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Mission Board, etc, 
are all separate as to their special work. 
But folks are constantly confusing things 
and making service more difficult to render. 

This forenoon a letter was handed to me 
by the office secretary of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Department. The envelope was ad- 
dressed to Dr. Minton, the letter itself was 
addressed to The Christian Publishing As- 
sociation, the contents of the letter was an 
order for literature which is handled by the 
Literature Department of the Woman’s 
Mission Board. To whom did that letter 
belong? Well, after passing through dif- 
ferent hands, the order was finally cared 
for, but necessarily there was some delay. 

This afternoon another letter was hand- 
ed to me which was sent to The Christian 
Publishing Association, the letter was writ- 
ten on a bill from the C. P. A., ordering leaf- 
lets from the Literature Department of the 
Woman’s Board. 

Another case, a letter written on a C. P. 
A. bill sheet, addressed to Emma S. Powers, 
and begins thus, “Gentlemen:” The letter 
contained an order for W. B. leaflets and 
enclosed was a check covering payment for 
the leaflets ordered, also, the bill from the 
C. P. A. on which the letter was written, 
and the amount of three subscriptions to 
The Christian Missionary—another depart- 
ment. Surely a mix-up. 

Well, it may be all right to try to save 
postage, but saving postage sometimes 
means time and work in the different of- 
fices which costs the church at large more 
than a postage stamp. 


We are glad to render service which is an 
accommodation to our patrons. However, 
we would all appreciate service, too, from 
the other end of the line. 

Bills rendered are always under a head- 
ing which, if read, will tell plainly from 
which department it comes, and this would 
indicate to whom payment should be sent. 

Bills are not meant to be used as stationery 
on which to write letters or orders. Bills 
thus used are not in good condition to be 
receipted or filed. 

Each bill should be paid with separate 
check (or postage stamps), sent to the 
proper department. Each of the depart- 
ments are separate businesses with separate 
systems of booking, therefore when pay- 
ments are sent to three concerns in one 
check it makes extra confusion and trouble. 

If you must send in one envelope, orders 
or payments to different departments, 
please, please, make them separate so that 
they can be more easily handled at head- 
quarters. 

We want to serve you well. Will you 
help us? 


Your Thank Offering 

T will be Thanksgiving week when you 
read this. Will it be your Thank-offer- 
ing Week, too? Or have you had your 
Thank-offering service? Some of our so- 
cieties and churches have had their services 
and the gifts are beginning to be sent to 
the treasurers. We are anxious to have 


them coming to headquarters soon; we are 
hoping for a larger offering this year. 

We have much to be thankful for. Let us 
express our thanks by our gifts. 





The General Convention 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, D. D., Secretary 





E General Board of The General Con- 

vention of the Christian Church met in 
regular annual session in the chapel of The 
Christian Publishing Association Building, 
in Dayton, Ohio, on Thursday, October 22, 
1925, and was called to order by Rev. F. G. 
Coffin, President of The General Convention 
of the Christian Church. 

The opening prayer was offered by Rev. 
A. B. Kendall. 

The report of the Executive Board was 
read by the Convention Secretary. 

Rev. W. H. Denison offered the following 
resolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Christian Education to report to 


the Convention: 

I move that The General Board of the Christian 
Church recommend to the General Convention, at its 
next session, the wisdom and advisability of uniform 
requirements for ordination, for all the conferences 
of a given Regional Convention, suggesting that such 
steps be taken as shall be necessary to carry out the 
spirit of the resolution, so that ordination credentials 
be issued by the Regional Conventions. 


Voted that the report on Ministerial 
Training be referred to the Committee on 
Christian Education, to be considered and 
reported by it to the next General Conven- 
tion. 

Rev. O. S. Thomas, Secretary for the De- 


partment of Home Missions, submitted the 
report of the department. 

Rev. W. P. Minton, Secretary for the De- 
partment of Foreign Missions, submitted 
the report of the Department of Foreign 
Missions. 

Rev. R. C. Helfenstein, Secretary for the 
Department of Evangelism submitted the 
departmental report. 

Letters from Mr. M. Orban, Jr., of 
Whittier, Calif., and Rev. H. Shelton Smith, 
of Chicago, IIll., expressing their inability 
to attend the session of the board, were read 
and the Secretary instructed to acknowledge 
the receipt of the letters, and to express 
the regret of the board at their absence. 

Rev. O. S. Thomas introduced Prof. 
Collins, of the Franklinton Christian Col- 
lege, and Rev. W. P. Minton introduced 
Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight, missionary to 
Japan, home on furlough. 

W. A. Harper, Secretary for the Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, submitted the 
departmental report. 

O. W. Whitelock, Secretary for the De- 
partment of Publishing, submitted the re- 
port of the department, and of The Chris- 
tian Publishing Association. 

Rev. Alva M. Kerr, editor of The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty, submitted a report of 
that periodical. 

Rev. W. H. Denison, Secretary for the 
Bureau of Stewardship, Social Service and 
Promotion, submitted a report of the 
Bureau. It was voted that W. H. Denison 
be made a member of the Committee on 
Finance for the Convention of 1926. 

Voted that recommendations one and two, 
of the report on Stewardship, be referred to 
the pre-convention committee on Finance, 
without endorsement or recommendation. 

Rev. F. G. Coffin, chairman of the Com- 
mission on Christian Unity, made report for 
the Commission. 

Rev. W. P. Fletcher moved that the re 
port of the Committee on Budget, at the 
session of 1924, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance for the Convention of 
1926. Dr. Thomas moved to amend, so that 
the report would be so referred, except that 
the Department of Evangelism shall have 
the third Sunday in March for the beginning 
of their campaign, and their offering taken 
the first Sunday in May. Amendment 
carried and the motion as amended, adopted. 

Mrs. McD. Howsare read the report of 
the General Mission Board of the Christian 
Church. 

Moved and seconded that we approve and 
adopt the reports that have been made. 
Motion carried. (These reports are on file 
in the office of the General Secretary.) 

Dr. A. G. Caris offered the following 


resolution, and moved its adoption: 

I move that each of the various departments of the 
Convention be instructed to pay to the Department of 
Evangelism and Life Service its proportionate amount 
of the budget of that department as contemplated in 
the resolution adopted by the Executive Board of the 
Convention. 


Motion to adopt carried. 

Voted that a Committee on Objective and 
Appeal be appointed. The President ap- 
pointed Rev. W. H. Denison, Rev. O. S. 
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Thomas, Rev. W. P. Minton, Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge, and J. F. Burnett. 

The board then adjourned, with closing 
prayer by Rev. Wm. McKnight. 
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Stewardship and Promotion 


Warren H. Denison, Secretary 





NOVEMBER and DECEMBER are the 


MONTHS of our 
CHURCH CALENDER. MAKE THEM 
COUNT FOR MUCH. MAKE the MES- 
SAGE PLAIN. CO-OPERATE IN CREAT- 
ING A STEWARDSHIP ATMOSPHERE. 
BRING CHURCH and KINGDOM FI- 
NANCE INTO its PROPER PLACE. 


STEWARDSHIP 


Strike While the Iron Is Hot 


HESE weeks of November and December 

should mean very much to the lives of 
your people spiritually. The stewardship 
message is primarily a spiritual message, a 
builder of character. We hope that all our 
churches and pastors are putting on a real, 
worth-while stewardship program. Are you 
preaching a series of sermons on it, setting 
forth the Bible teaching about it? Are you 
studying it in a class? Are you placing 
literature in the homes of your people? Are 
you conducting a reading contest in it? Are 
you using charts, mottoes, blackboard mes- 
sages? Be sure to close your stewardship 
campaign with an enrollment of tithers. Do 
not fail in this. Otherwise your impres- 
sions made will not be lasting. We are 
praying and hoping that this Stewardship 
Period in our church calendar will be so 
thoroughly used that it will mean a great 
blessing to the churches. Correspondence 
with this office indicates a wide observance 
of stewardship instruction. 


Items Emphasized by This Bureau Before 
the General Board of October 
Organize on the Denominational Basis 


1. That steadily our churches are adopt- 
ing our fivefold program and organizing 
their churches with the departments of De- 
votion, Evangelism and Life Service, Chris- 
tian Education, Missions, Stewardship and 
Finance; and the conferences are organiz- 
ing on the same basis with the additional 
Department of Publications. All churches 
and conferences should now co-operate in 
this denominational organization. 


Protect the General Enterprises 

2. That we are in a time when much 
church building, repairing, remodeling, and 
enlargement is being done by our churches. 
Better equipment is being provided, pas- 
tors’ salaries are being increased, local en- 
terprises are being emphasized. All this is 
splendid; but there should be no lessening 
of funds for the general enterprises of the 
church because of these matters, as good 
as they are in themselves. If the general 
benevolent enterprises of the church are 
allowed to suffer it spells disaster for our 
general work, and in addition to that it 
means spiritual loss to the churches. We 
are as definitely responsible for the whole 
work of the church as for the local work. 
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A careful re-reading of the editorial in The 
Herald of October 8, 1925, “The Pastor’s 
Freedom,” is recommended. 


General Convention Action 
3. That the action of the last General 
Convention urging all churches and or- 
ganizations to increase their benevolences 
fifteen percent annually was a very wise 
and sound action. The principle of growth 
is basic. The percentage is fair, wise, and 
reasonable. We urge that this become a 
goal, a definite aim, a slogan for all our 
churches, Sunday-schools, missionary so- 
cieties, boards, departments, in short, for 
all our agencies from the least to the great- 
est in all sections of our brotherhood. We 
hope this may be kept before all our work- 
ers and departments, and that it may be- 

come the basis for all comparisons. 
Warren, Indiana, Church has just sent in 
forty-six enrolled tithers. Burlington, N. 


C., has sent in seventeen additional ones. 
Be sure to send in a good list from your 
church. 





Evangelism and Life Service 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 

















Laconia, N. H., Christian Church 


Kingdom Enlistment Week at Laconia, 
New Hampshire 


HE four days of preparation in the cam- 
paign at Laconia is completed. Two 
hundred and seventy-five prospects have 
been listed. Last night twenty-one teams 
were formed and by them these prospects 
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will be interviewed in the next four days. 
A fine spirit has prevailed and there is every 
reason for encouragement. Pastor E. R. 


Caswell has acceptably served this church 
for the past twelve years and we are pray- 
ing that Kingdom Enlistment Week may be 
one of his most joyous experiences. The 
weather is cold and snappy. 





Christian Education 


W. A. Harper, General Secretary 





Christian Endeavor Leaders 


T the recent session of the Central Chris- 
“” tian Convention at Eaton, Rev. F. E. 
Rockwell, of Warren, Indiana, was elected 
Secretary of Christian Education for this 
area. Thus he will succeed in this work 
Rev. Clarence Defur, who has been chosen 
to head up the work of the Department of 
Evangelism in this section. Doctor Defur 
has done splendid work in this field, and 
Brother Rockwell’s interest and achieve- 
ments in the field of Christian Education 
are a guarantee that he will carry on the 
work in fine fashion. 

A number of conferences have also elected 
new secretaries of Christian Education this 
year, including the following: 


In Eastern Indiana, Rev. H. H. Short, of Hagers- 
town, Indiana. 

In Southern Indiana, Mr. F, F. Oursler, Cynthiana, 
Indiana. 

In Central Illinois, Rev. E. H. Rainey, Danville, Ill. 

In Northwestern Indiana, Rev. Russell Siferd, On- 
ward, Indiana. 

In Ontario, Rev. C. J. Felton, of Toronto. 

In New Jersey, Rev. L. F. Johnson, of Carvers- 
ville, Pa. 

In Ohio Central, Rev. C. F. Baldwin, of Plattsburg, 
Ohio. 

If other conferences have made change in 
the Christian Education secretary, we will 
be glad to have the name and address of 


the new official. 


Young People’s Work 

UR young people’s work continues to 

go forward. Quite a number of organ- 
ized classes have enrolled this fall, and sent 
for the Organized Class Certificate. Two 
new Christian Endeavor societies have been 
reported recently—at St. Johnsville, New 
York, and Conneaut, Ohio. 

In the Young People’s Congress work, 
much is happening. [Eel River holds its 
first rally November 27 and 28 at Hunting- 
ton. Miami Ohio is holding meetings to or- 
ganize into eight districts. The first at Pre- 
ble County was a very enthusiastic gather- 
ing, arranged for by Mr. Dale Swisher, of 
Campbellstown, and attended by large 
groups from Campbellstown, Eaton, Con- 
cord, West Manchester, and Twin Chapel. 
Meetings have also been held at Dayton, 
Troy, and Genntown. Westboro (Southern 
Ohio) under the direction of Miss Lucile 
Connor, arranged a full schedule of meet- 
ings on November 22, at which Mr. Hermon 
Eldredge, of Dayton, was the speaker. 
Northwestern Indiana, Mabel Casad presi- 
dent, is planning for a two-day rally in Jan- 
uary, with a banquet on the opening night. 


—— =,» 
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Central Indiana is looking forward to a 
meeting of her young people in the future, 
with Mr. Omer Leek, of Raintown, in charge 
of working out the plans. New Jersey young 
people are progressing splendidly, writes 
Rev. L. F. Johnson. North Carolina and 
Virginia young people are making great 
plans for a meeting on November 22, under 
the direction of Rev. W. T. Scott. 

Reports are also coming in of many very 
successful Father and Son Banquets in 
churches of all sections of our church. 


Two Books Worth Having 
ORKERS with young people, who have 
received much help from “Youth and the 

Church,” by Cynthia Pearl Maus, will want 
two other books which have been recently 
written by this author. 

“Youth Organized for Religious Educa- 
tion,” by Miss Maus, is written as a spe- 
cialization teacher-training unit. It in- 
cludes a thorough discussion of principles 
and methods of work with intermediates, 
seniors, and young people in the local 
church, and is a practical manual for teach- 
ers and leaders of youth. The price in 
cloth binding is sixty cents. 

“Teaching the Youth of the Church” is a 
book which should be owned by every teach- 
er of young people. The book contains a 
discussion of materials of Christian Educa- 
tion and of the technique of teaching for 
which teachers of adolescents have been 
searching. Miss Maus includes chapters on 
the Story Method, the Question Meth- 
od, the Research Method, the Outline 
Method, and the Project Method, all 
presented in such a convincing and help- 
ful way that we agree with Dr. Henry Ed- 
ward Tralle, of Columbia University Com- 
munity Training School, in his opinion that 
“Miss Maus has placed all teachers of the 
youth of the Church under lasting obligation 
in giving to them a book so rich in pedagogic 
principle, in concrete method, and in stimu- 
lating suggestion.” The price of this book 
is $1.75. 

Both of these books, as well as any other 
books which you desire for your Sunday- 
school workers’ library, may be secured 
from The Christian Publishing Association, 
Dayton, Ohio, at the publisher’s price. 





Home Missions 


Omer S. Thomas, Secretary 





To Ft. Apache and the Indian School 


(Continued from November 12 issue) 
N the second day of my visit at Ft. 
Apache we climbed the hill to the south 
of the fort, part way up the side of the 
mountain, looking down upon the fort 
which is entirely surrounded by mountains. 
The fort itself is five thousand feet above 
sea level so that the atmosphere is very 
clear and the nights are quite cool. One re- 
quires a blanket for cover even in the mid- 
summer. The climate is ideal in a great 
many ways. 
One is made to wonder why a fort would 


be situated in such a position. On in- 
quiry, I found that some of the Indian boys 
and girls, after they are brought to the 
school, attempt to run away and always they 
are required to go through certain places 
and over certain bridges in order to get out 
of the canyon and through the mountain 
ranges. So when a boy is missed im- 
mediately some one is sent to intercept him 
at the places he would necessarily need to 
go in order to get out through the moun- 
tains. Thus one can understand that in 
order to attack a fort these passes could be 
guarded so that the approach of the enemy 
would be known. 

The present treatment of the Indians, 
however, makes a fort unnecessary and it 
seems quite suggestive that instead of sol- 
diers there should be teachers and mission- 
aries. The stables which once contained 
cavalry horses now contain blacksmith and 
carpenter shops where boys are being 
taught the different occupations. We visited 
a number of these places and found boys 
working at the forge, firing the engine at 
the power plant, making ice, in the bake 
shop, and in all the forms of service neces- 
sary for caring for the school. 

On Sunday morning occurred the review 
of the children. All the boys dress in mili- 
tary uniforms and the girls have white uni- 
forms. They are all taught to march with 
all the American military formations and 
are quite apt in learning the marches, as 
they naturally like the mechanical move- 
ments of the drills. They have an excellent 
band composed of Indian boys who take a 
great deal of pride in their music. 

The review occurs every Sunday morning 
and that is always immediately followed by 
the Sunday-school. In the Sunday-school 
conducted by our Religious Work Director 
there are about two hundred boys and girls. 
They take a great deal of interest in the 
song service. Miss Howsare is assisted in 
this work by the teachers of the school and 
also by some of the people associated with 
the employees. 

On Sunday after the Sunday-school I 
started for Holbrook with a young man who 
is a truck driver and two Indian boys who 
were returning to the Navajo reservation 
and Miss Elizabeth Howsare. It was rather 
interesting to me to find that one of the 
boys when he had first come to the school 
had become homesick and ran off. All the 
way from Ft. Apache to Holbrook, a dis- 
tance of a hundred miles, he pointed out the 
places where he had gone, instinctively 
finding his way, and traveling almost sixty 
miles a day he got back to his home before 
he was captured. Returning with us again 
to his home he was very reluctant to go, but 
was compelled to go on account of tubercu- 
losis. His change of attitude and desire to 
remain in the school gave me something of 
an insight into the influence which the 
school is exerting on the lives of the chil- 
dren. 

While at Ft. Apache I also visited the 
Apache Indian School at White River and 
had the privilege of going all through the 
buildings with the principal who was mak- 


ing an inspection. The cleanliness of every- 
thing connected with the schools impressed 
me because I knew something of the condi- 
tions of the homes from which the children 
came. 

After having seen the work which is be- 
ing carried on and come in contact with the 
children, I am especially grateful for the 
opportunity we have of adding a Christian 
influence to their educational development 
in our support of the Religious Work 
Director at Ft. Apache. 










Foreign Missions 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary 





WE are preparing this on the afternoon of 

November 19, and our hearts are sad, 
for we have just laid to rest the body of 
Miss Olive G. Williams beside that of her 
father and mother and brother in the family 
lot at Troy, Ohio. For ten years she faith- 
fully served as one of our missionaries to 
Porto Rico, though many times much too 
ill to continue the work which she would not 
give up. But even her strong will power 
could not withstand the ravages of disease 
and in March she came home a physical 
wreck. Monday, November 16, she passed 
to her reward at the Ministers’ Home, Lake- 
mont, New York. 


We are sad, not so much at her going, 
for she has suffered much and richly de- 
serves the reward of a life well lived. But 
we are sad because of the great gap she 
has left in the ranks of our missionary 
work. We are sad because her brain and 
hand will no longer guide in the splendid 
work she started in Salinas, Porto Rico; 
because the great and far-reaching plans 
which her active mind and loving heart 
were constantly projecting will have to wait 
for others to rise up and complete. We 
are sad, too, because the men and women 
and the boys and girls down in Salinas, and 
in the Playa near by where she loved to go, 
will not again hear her voice nor be made 
glad by her personal ministry. 

She has done a_ great work, she has 
fought a good fight, she has kept the faith. 
A volume could be written of her indomit- 
able spirit, her far-seeing vision, and her 
utter abandonment of self in the sacrificial 
service that will long stand as an example 
to all who knew her. But we must not at- 
tempt to dwell longer on that at this time. 
A later number of The Christian Missionary 
will be devoted to the memory of her life 
and work. 

The funeral was conducted from her 
home church, the First Christian, of Troy, 
Ohio. Rev. A. E. Kemp, D. D., pastor of 
the church, had charge of the service. Mrs. 
W. H. Denison, as President of the Woman’s 
Mission Board of the Christian Church, 
read.the Scripture lesson. Rev. G. A. Coni- 
bear, who accompanied the body from Lake- 
mont, led in prayer. The secretary of this 
Department gave a short sketch of her life. 
Rev. W. H. Denison, D. D., President of the 
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Mission Board, and her former pastor and 
close friend, preached the sermon from 
Romans 10:15. The Woman’s Relief Corps 
of Troy, in which as well as the State or- 
ganization Miss Williams took such active 
interest, gave their service at the close. Ac- 
tive bearers were chosen from among her 
friends at Troy and representatives of the 
Olive G. Williams Group of the missionary 
society acted as honorary bearers. A quar- 
tet of men from the church rendered beau- 
tiful music. A number of ministers and 
representatives from many of our churches 
in the Miami Ohio Conference were present. 

Telegrams and letters were recived from 
many sources, among them being one from 


Paul’s Voyage 
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Dr. J. O. Atkinson for the Mission Board 
of the Southern Christian Convention, an- 
other from Dr. L. E. Smith, for the Chris- 
tian Temple of Norfolk, Va., which church 
has paid Miss Williams’ salary from the 
beginning of her work in Porto Rico, and 
another from Mrs. L. L. Vaughan, of Ra- 
leigh, who had Miss Williams in her home 
for a long period during her illness on her 
last furlough. A cable was also received 
from Mr. Barrett stating that at the same 
time of the service in Troy a memorial serv- 
ice wes being held in Salinas, Porto Rico, 
where Miss Williams had done such wonder- 
ful service. How shall we fill the gap her 
going leaves in our missionary work? 


and Shipwreck 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSON FOR DECEMBER 6, 1925 
Acts 27: 1-34 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 
Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 


Golden Text—Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid.—Matt. 14:27. 





HOME DAILY READINGS 


Monday, November 30—Paul Sails for 
Rome. Acts 27:1-8. 
Tuesday, December 1—The Dangerous 
Voyage. Acts 27:9-20. 


Wednesday, December 2—Paul’s Assur- 
ance. Acts 27:21-26. 
December 3—Paul Comforts 
Acts 27:27-36. 
4—The Shipwreck 
Acts 27:37-44. 


Thursday, 
His Comrades. 
Friday, December 
and the Escape. 
Saturday, December 5—Paul’s Perils 
and Sufferings. 2 Cor, 11:22-33. 
December 6—Master of Wind 
Psalm 107 :23-32. 


Sunday, 
and Wave. 











A WORSHIP SERVICE 
Psalm 107:23-32—Recited by some one who 


came to America by boat. 

Model Prayer—By Whole School. 

Hymn—"‘Jesus Calls Us,"’ No. 136 in ““Wor- 
ship and Song.” 

Hymn—"‘O Jesus, | Have Promised,” No. 133 
in “Worship and Song.” 

Story of Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck— 
Told by a sailor, or returned missionary, 
or any sea traveler. 

Prayer—By some one who has _ passed 
through great crises. Thanks for ships 
and sailors and seas, and for the rugged 
things of life; prayer, “Lead us not into 
temptation,” but give us grace to over- 
come. 

Christmas Plans—Superin- 


December and 


tendent. 
Big Things for 
Lessons Study. 


Today—Secretary. 


Dismissal from class without re-assembling. 


Away to Rome 


AUL had wished to go further west, but 
hitherto, he writes the Romans, he has 
been hindered. Now he is going. Well, he 
would hardly have chosen that way of go- 
ing, but I am sure he would welcome it, if 
thus he could carry the good news to Rome. 


It may not be thy way, and it may not be 
my way, but in some way God will carry 
on through you, if you are willing. 


Preacher Common Sense 


There has grown up in the mind of some 
that preachers are impractical; that they 
are poor financiers and men of affairs. Paul 
was a great philosopher and theologian, and 
yet here he is the man of splendid common 
sense. And he was not the last one of his 
class. Preachers are the greatest financiers 
in the world, or they could not, with the 
salaries they get, do for their children what 
they do. And it would have been better 
for your township or town or city many 
times, if you-had listened to the prophet- 
statesman of righteousness. Religion and 
religious thinking fit rather than unfit one 
for clear, common sense, civic thinking, or 
any other kind. 


Good Cheer 


What a‘boon a cheerful man or woman 
is! There are so many rough seas to cross, 
and so many bundles to carry, and so much 
trudging to do that rack our nerves and 
depress our spirits that we need very much 
the fellow that can whistle. It is great to be 
able to stand up on the bridge in a storm 
and whistle courage and cheer into your 
own soul and the soul of the other fellow. 
But while cheerfulness has value in itself 
it is well to have some basis for it. Paul 
says, “I believe God,” and he who believes 
God has a right to be cheerful. And this 
kind of cheerfulness, while it would not 
banish organic difficulties, would almost put 
the ‘doctors out of business who must con- 
stantly treat people for functional and 
nervous diseases. Cheer up! God is in his 
heavens. 


Except These Abide, Ye Cannot be Saved 


The sailors were going to sneak off and 
leave the others to their fate. But it takes 
all classes to save the ship. The workers 
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are vitally needed, but so are the capital- 
ists. You cannot have a Ford car without 
that great army of Ford workmen, but 
neither can you have it without the vision 
and the capital of Ford himself. Russia 
has been seeking to save a ship by destroy- 
ing the employers, but already she has had 
to call them back to save a fearful wreck, 
But the appalling thing is that neither class 
gives to the other its rights, and both alike 
fail to take the public into account. Well, 
except each class abides, then none of us 
can be saved. 
The Influence of Strength 

What a tower of strength a strong man 
is! To those two hundred and seventy-five 
people on that boat despair had come and 
was unmanning them. But Paul is strong, 
and in his strength there is contagion. 
Strength is just as contagious as weakness 
or fear. A strong soldier saves the day for 
his funking comrades. A strong young man 
kneeling in prayer, or refusing to use to- 
bacco, soon influences that other fellow who 
was weakening. We need some strong folk 
right now who believe in clean politics, and 
civic righteousness, and prohibition enforce- 
ment. Weakness is the most awful sin; 
strength the most glorious virtue. 


Others Saved Because Paul Was There 


The other prisoners would probably have 
lost their lives, but Paul was a prisoner 
and, desiring to save him, all were saved. 
In the story of Lot the country was to be 
saved if ten righteous persons could be 
found. A whole Sunday-school is saved 
from indifference by one_ enthusiastic 
teacher or officer. A whole church has been 
saved by one righteous man who would not 
give up. You cannot destroy the group 
where there is one man like Paul. So you 
are responsible and count. Would they save 
the boat for you, or would your life or your 
influence save the day? 


Just a Plank 


Salvation was assured to all, but that 
did not take away the responsibility of us- 
ing every means at their disposal. They 
used all their skill to get the vessel as close 
to land as possible. Then some swam, and 
some used just a plank, but it got them to 
shore. God has given us some wondrous 
promises, but none of them are fulfilled 
when our arms are unwilling to lift their 
load. God would give us the heathen as 
our inheritance if we would only use the 
power he has given to us. 


a 


He has achieved success who has lived 
well, laughed often, and loved much; who 
has gained the respect of intelligent men, 
and the love of little children; who has 
filled his niche, accomplished his task, and 
left the world better than he found it.— 
Mrs. A. J. Stanley. 

o 


“Philosophy, wisdom, and liberty support 
each other. He who will not reason is a 
bigot. He who cannot is a fool. And he 
who dares not is a slave.” 
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How Can We Translate Christmas Into Service? 
THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR DECEMBER 6, 1925 
1 John 4:7-14 (Consecration Meeting) 


BY REV. A. B. KENDALL, D. D. 


Trustee of the United Society of Christian Endeavor Representing the 
Christian Church 


Program Pointers 


If the beautiful custom of singing Christmas carols 
has died out in your community, revive it, by the so- 
ciety learning to sing well a number of the finest old 
Christmas hymns and carols and going to the homes 
of the aged and shut-ins, as well as to the homes for 
the unfortunate and aged in your community, and 
sing for them. You do not need to wait until Christ- 
mas day to sing them, but begin one week in ad- 
vance, and continue until the New Year if you so 
desire. 

As this meeting comes so long before Christmas it 
would be a fine idea to begin the practice of these 
hymns and carols at this meeting. 

ide to make things for our Orphanage at Car- 
versville or Elon College Orphanage, or Franklinton 
College and announce at this meeting what you are 
going to do. Following the announcement have a 
season of prayer for the institution or institutions 
that you are going to help. 

For a motto, which every member of the society 
should learn and repeat in concert at the meeting, 
take Matt. 20:28. ‘‘Even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many.” The spirit of 
Christ’s coming as the great Christmas gift was the 
spirit of service, therefore we should see that we 
embody that spirit in our observance of the day. 


Thoughts on the Theme 
JERSE 7. “Beloved, let us love one an- 
other.” The spirit of Christmas is the 
spirit of love. Love, genuine love, is serv- 
ice. We may give no gift of monetary 
value, we may say no word of Christmas 
greeting; but if we love, the influence of 
that love-life may be of immeasurable serv- 
ice to the life which it touches. There is a 
light in the eye, a tone in the voice, a pres- 
sure in the grip of hands, a spiritual radia- 
tion from the life that can never be mis- 
understood; and may stir, arouse, thrill, in- 
spire that life; and thus render the highest 
possible service. Love without any mani- 
fested service may mean much. Service 
without love will be poor and barren and 
mean little. 


V.9. “In this was manifested the love of 
God toward us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we 
might live through him.” 

Genuine love will not go long without 
manifesting itself. It is the very nature of 
love to seek to manifest itself in a concrete 
way. God’s love was given its supreme 
manifestation in the gift of Jesus Christ 
for our redemption. God’s love to man 
could be revealed in no higher way than in 
this matchless manifestation of love in a 
service of sacrifice. Love never waits to be 
asked. Love sees the opportunity of service 
to the loved and “sends” whatever the cost, 
to meet the need. 

V. 10. “Herein is love, not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins.” 

The Christmas spirit is not the spirit of 
serving only those who love us, but rather 
the serving of those whom we love but who 
do not love us. That was what Christmas 
really meant on the part of God toward us. 
If we are truly to translate Christmas into 
service, as God did, we must minister in 


service to those who do not love us. Can 
we not find those in our community who do 
not love us, but who need our service and 
translate the real spirit of Christmas into 
service to them? 

V. 11. “Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
ought also to love one another.” 

The unescapable conclusion of John’s 
logic is that because God loved the unlovely 
and the unloving and manifested that di- 
vine love in his unspeakable Christmas gift 
to them, we ought to translate that same 
spirit into loving service to those about us 
in our day whether they be lovely and lov- 
ing of unlovely and unloving, and particu- 
larly to the latter, because their need is the 
greater. 

V. 12. “If we love one another, God dwell- 
eth in us, and his love is perfected in us.” 

The loving heart, manifesting its love in 
service to those who need that service, is 
the true temple of the living God—the place 
of his abode. 

Love revealing itself in service to others 
is the heavenly process for the development 
of the divine perfection within. 

V. 14. “And we have seen and do testify 
that the Father hath sent the Son to be the 
Savior of the world.” 

We can translate Christmas into service 
by testifying to the world of the love of 
God as shown in the great Christmas gift 
of Christ to a dying world as a Savior. The 
poorest, weakest Christian can do that. Ev- 
ery Endeavorer enjoying the blessing of sal- 
vation through Christ can bear witness to 
that glorious fact. 


By Way of Illustration 


A Scotchman was once asked if he expect- 
ed to go to heaven. “Why, man,” said he, 
“I live there!” 
heavenly atmosphere we must do heavenly 
things. If we would teach the world about 
Jesus Christ, we must know more about Je- 
sus Christ. If we would bring the Christ- 
mas spirit into the lives of others, we must 
have it in our own lives.—Rev. Richard 
Braunstein. 


“What a wonderful thing it would be if 
the multitudes who celebrate Christmas 
would only become true, devoted followers of 
Jesus and adhere to his principles and teach- 
ing throughout the year.” 

The finest gift we can offer is the gift of 
ourselves. Christmas means that God so 
loved the world that he gave his only be- 
gotten Son. It was the gift of self. The 
Christmas spirit means that we give not 
alone the material gifts which we bestow 
upon our loved ones and the earth’s no~ 
and needy, but that we also give ourselves. 
—Rev. Richard Braunstein. 

“Christmas is a day of joy, but joy should 
not be allowed to die out of our lives the 
next morning. It should stay with us ever 
after. We should sing the Christmas songs 
all the new year. We should carry the peace 


If we wish to live in a 
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of God in our hearts continually there- 
after.” « 

“It won’t be much of a Christmas if our 
gifts are confined to ‘me and my wife, my 
son John, and his wife.’ Was there ever a 
wider field for the expression of unselfish- 
ness than Christmas affords?” 


Gates and Doors 
(For Reading or Recitation) 
There was a gentle hostler 
(And blessed be his name!) 
He opened up the stable 
The night Our Lady came. 
Our Lady and Saint Joseph, 
He gave them food and bed, 
And Jesus Christ has given him 
A glory round his head. 


So let the gate swing open 
However poor the yard, 
Lest weary people visit you 
And find their passage barred ; 
Unlatch the door at midnight 
And let your lantern’s glow 
Shine out to guide the traveler’s feet 
To you across the snow. 


There was a courteous hostler 
(He is in heaven tonight) 

He held our Lady’s bridle 
And helped her to alight; 

He spread clean straw before her 
Whereon she might lie down, 

And Jesus Christ has given him 
An everlasting crown. 


Unlock the door this evening 
And let your gate swing wide, 
Let all who ask for shelter 
Come speedily inside. 
What if your yard be narrow? 
at if your room be small? 
There is a Guest whose coming 
Will glorify it all. 
—The late Joyce Kilmer. 
For Discussion 


What is the spirit of Christmas? 

How may we manifest the Christmas spirit? 

What specific services may our society undertake 
this Christmas? 


How may we translate Christmas into service in 
our home life? 


How may we translate Christmas into service in 
our home life? 


How may we translate Christmas into service in 
our community life? 


To what unfortunate ones may we translate Christ- 
mas into service? 


For Debate 


Resolved, Christmas giving is a nuisance. 


Coming Events for Young People 
By President W. A. Harper 
"THERE can be no denying that there is a 

Youth Movement in the United States 
as well as in the rest of the world at this 
time. There is to be held for example an 
interdenominational student conference in 
Evanston, I1l., Dec. 29 to Jan. 1. The Board 
of Christian Education of our church was 
given the opportunity to have a represen- 
tative on the executive committee of this 
conference. It did not feel that it should 
accept membership on the executive commit- 
tee, but did feel that it should keep in close 
touch with the conference itself. Only stu- 
dents, it should be said, will be allowed to 
participate in this conference and the pur- 
pose of the conference is a gathering of the 
students of America in: “A student confer- 
ence for the evaluation of the church as a 
definite expression in organization and ac- 
tion of the teachings of Jesus, with the end 
in view of working in and through it, if 
possible, for the purpose of bringing the 
Kingdom of God a little nearer than it seems 
to be at present.” 

The International Council of Religious 
Education is to hold its next convention in 
Birmingham, Alabama, April 12-19, and in 
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connection with the International Council 
there is to be held a congress of young peo- 
ple, where the young people of the churches 
will on an interdenominational and territori- 
al basis be privileged to face their obliga- 
tions and privileges in respect to the King- 
dom of God. 

Our own denomination is to meet in quad- 
rennial session in October, 1926, at Urbana, 
Ill.; and just preceding or just succeeding 
the convention itself, there is to be held a 
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national young people’s congress, in which 
the young people of our denomination will 
have opportunity to face the Christian situ- 
ation in their own lives in our church and 
in the nation. The details for this gather- 
ing of young people have not been as yet 
worked out, but it is expected that this con- 
gress of our young people will mean much 
for the future development of the spiritual 
and religious life of the new leadership of 
our church. 


Granny Dinwiddie’s Thanksgiving 
A Story 


BY JULIA A. OLDS 


OTHER and I were walking home 
M from church in the still glory of an 

autumn day. Just ahead of us, in 
her rusty black shawl and square, copper- 
toed shoes, walked Granny Dinwiddie. 

Granny was unmistakably, undeniably 
fat, and her rotundity was not of the “styl- 
ish stout” variety. Every detail of her ap- 
pearance offended my childish sense of the 
artistic. I had often secretly resented moth- 
er’s unfailing kindness to Granny Dinwid- 
die, and this morning, clad in my handsome 
new cloak and hood, I felt especially resent- 
ful when, as we came abreast of Granny, 
mother linked her arm in the old lady’s and 
paced slowly along beside her, while I 
walked sullenly on ahead. 

At Granny’s gate they parted, and moth- 
er joined me with a very thoughtful face. 
“T don’t see why you always have to stop 
and talk to old Granny Dinwiddie!” I ex- 
claimed impatiently. “I do think she is the 
ugliest old woman I ever saw.” 

“Ugly!” mother repeated in great sur- 
prise, “why, I don’t think Granny Dinwiddie 
ugly. She has such a kind old face. I’ve 
seen her when I thought she was positively 
beautiful.” 

There was something in mother’s voice 
which shamed and silenced my impatience. 
“Tell me about it,” I begged, slipping my 
hand in hers. 

“When father and I first came here to 
live,” she replied, “this little city was only 
a small country town. We had no police- 
man to keep order, and no jail. We did 
have a town marshal, but he was an old 
man and not much of a terror to evildoers. 
There was one saloon, which was the loaf- 
ing place for a good many men and boys at 
night. 

“Granny Dinwiddie lived just where she 
does now, in the same little house, not far 
from our own. She had a large family of 
children, and they were very, very poor. 
Granny did everything she possibly could to 
help along, and her husband worked when 
he was sober, but that was seldom. 

“One bitter cold night, shortly before 
Thanksgiving, Dinwiddie came reeling home 
long after midnight and drove Granny and 
the children out of the house in fear of their 
lives. Screaming jn terror, the children 


aroused the neighborhood. Evidently some 
of the men had prepared for such an emer- 
gency. <A crowd quickly gathered. Some 
one produced a rope, and rushing into Gran- 
ny’s cottage, they seized the old man, bound 
him, dragged him down to the canal bank, 
and here they halted and held an impromptu 
trial. 

“It was a solemn jury that Dinwiddie 
faced. Mike Kanorah, chief of the village 
fire department, acted as judge. One by 
one the neighbors all testified to Dinwid- 
die’s abuse of his family. Not a voice was 
raised in his defense. When the testimony 
was all in, Mike demanded in a terrible 
voice: 

“*Ye have heard the evidence, and now, 
byes, what shall be done with the miserable 
spalpeen who bates and abuses his family 
and breaks up the pace and quoit of all da- 
cent folks?’ ” 


“The answer came promptly from a dozen 
throats: ‘Souse him in the canal till he’s 
sober and promises to be good;’ and before 
the poor old wretch realized what they were 
about, he found himself struggling in the 
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THANKSGIVING 


FOR the days when nothing happens, 
For the cares that leave no trace, 
For the love of little children, 
For each sunny dwelling-place, 
For the altars of our fathers, 
And the closets where we pray, 
Take, O gracious God and Father, 
Praises this Thanksgiving Day. 


For our harvests safe ingathered, 
For our golden store of wheat, 
For the bowers and the vinelands, 

For the flowers up-spring sweet, 
For our coasts from want protected, 
For each inlet, river, bay, 
By the bounty full and flowing, 
Take our praise this joyful day. 


For the hours when heaven is nearest 
And the earth-mood does not cling, 
For the very gloom oft broken 
By our looking for the King, 
By our thought that he is coming, 
For our courage on the way, 
Take, O Friend, unseen, eternal, 
Praises this Thanksgiving Day. 
—NMargaret E. Sangster. 
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sullen waters of the icy stream. He rose 
to the surface cursing and spluttering. He 
was hauled out onto the bank, breathing dire 
threats upon his persecutors, only to be the 
thrown back a second and a third time, un- 
til, thoroughly sober and repentant, he was 
ready to promise any reform demanded by 
the relentless Mike and his jury. 

“One morning I noticed there was but 
a very thin column of smoke coming from 
just one of Granny’s chimneys, and that 
day I missed Bobby, her oldest boy, from 
the long line of men going and coming from 
the bending factory. He was the most 
faithful of all my Sunday-school pupils—a 
quiet, thoughtful boy, with a look in his 
young eyes that ought never to have been in 
any mere boy’s. He was a great comfort 
to his mother, and all his slender earnings 
went to help her in supporting the family. 
When he was not at Sunday-school the next 
morning, I knew that something was wrong. 

“Early Monday morning I slipped over 
to Granny’s house. What I found there 
nearly broke my heart. The old man and 
Bobby were both in bed, and it seemed to 
me that they were very, very ill. The old 
man had never held his head up since the 
night of the ducking. On the breakfast ta- 
ble were the remains of their morning meal 
—a few crusts of stale bread, some black 
coffee, and a bit of molasses. That was all. 

“TI did not stay long, but hurried over to 
the parsonage and told the minister and his 
wife what I had seen. 

“¢Well,’ said the minister’s wife, ‘we 
might get up a pound party, but—the last 
one I attended everybody came with a 
pound of salt!’ 

“ir you will help me,’ I spluttered indig- 
nantly, ‘we'll get up a pound party for 
Granny, and if anybody dares to bring only 
a pound of salt he will have to eat it!’ 

“She slipped into her cloak and hood, 
and we started out. It had been a prosper- 
ous year. There was peace over all the 
land and the spirit of Thanksgiving brood- 
ed in the hearts of otr people. They were 
ready to respond to our appeal. From one 
end of the village to the other we went, and 
like a huge snowball the benevolent con- 
spiracy grew. Every one seemed anxious 
to atone to Granny and the old man for 
what had happened. 

“The next night, Thanksgiving eve, 
promptly at the hour set, it seemed the 
whole village with one accord turned up at 
the parson’s gate. It was a queer-looking 
procession that moved from there in the fast 
falling snow to Granny’s door. 

“We hardly made a sound as we tiptoed 
up onto the rickety porch. A feeble ray of 
light shone through a cracked old window 
pane, and what we saw inside brought every 
man’s hat from his head. The women could 
hardly restrain their sobs, for there by the 
dying fire sat Granny, her eyes raised to 
heaven, her hands clasped in an agony of 
appeal, while the slow tears ran unheeded 
down her worn old face. 

“She had moved all the beds into the one 

(Continued on page eighteen) 
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The Children 


Tommy’s Thanksgiving 


I’m thankful for a lot of things; 
I’m thankful I’m alive. 

I’m thankful that I’m six years old, 
Instead of only five. 

I’m thankful for the tops and toys 
And for my Kitty Gray; 

I’m thankful for the big outdoors 
Where I can run and play. 

I’m thankful for the things that grow, 
The apples, aren’t they good? 

The corn where we played hide-and-seek, 
As in a little wood. 

I’m thankful for the pumpkins round, 
Just like a golden ball, 

And Jack-o’lanterns, big and queer, 
They don’t scare me at all. 

I’m thankful for Thanksgiving Day, 
For pies all in a row; 

I’m thankful for the turkey, too, 
How brown it is and nice! 

And I’d be very thankful, please, 
For only one more slice. 


—Elizabeth H. Thomas. 


A Thanksgiving Grandmother 
O school for four days,” sang Frances. 
“T’ll see you after Thanksgiving, Laura.” 


“You'll have lots of fun,” Laura an- 
swered. “I wish I had brothers and sis- 
ters.” 


“You have a grandmother,” declared 
Frances. “I’ve always wanted one. Like 
the song, you know, go driving to her house 
and eat pumpkin pies.” 

“We don’t drive out to her house; she 
comes to ours,” Laura said. “But she does 
bring pumpkin pies, and they’re good.” 

“We might change,” proposed Frances. 
“If you lend me your grandmother, I’ll lend 
you Susy and Tony.” 

Laura shook her head. “I couldn’t spare 
grandmother. It wouldn’t be Thanksgiving 
without her.” 


“And I couldn’t spare Susy and Tony,” 
laughed Frances. “We’d just better be 
grateful for what we have. I am; aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered Laura. “Good-by.” 

Frances ran out of the schoolhouse to 
find her father, who was waiting to drive 
her home, for Frances lived out in the coun- 
try almost as far as Laura’s grandmother. 

Laura lived not far from the school. She 
ran home and into the kitchen, where her 
mother was stuffing a fat turkey. A mold 
of cranberry jelly stood on the table and a 
chicken pie and three mince pies. The 
pumpkin pies they left for grandmother to 
furnish. 

“Don’t they smell good?” exclaimed Laura. 
“I can scarcely wait until tomorrow. But, 
mother, I wish some children were coming.” 

“I wish so too,” her mother said. “We'll 
try to be as young as we can, but it isn’t 
like real children, is it?” 

“You’re better than anybody in the world,” 
Laura declared. “Frances Mackey has four 
brothers and sisters, and they do have lots 
of fun. But Frances hasn’t any grandmo- 
ther. We talked about trading, but I 
couldn’t give up grandmother, and she 
couldn’t give up Susy and Tony; so we de- 


cided to be thankful for what we had and 
not to fuss.” 

“That’s a splendid Thanksgiving thought,” 
smiled her mother. “And I'll tell you a se- 
cret, honey girl. When we are grateful for 
what we have, that always opens the door 
for something bigger.” 

“What could it open to me?” Laura asked. 

“We never know. That’s part of the se- 
cret.” 

Before dark the white flakes began drop- 
ping down. When Laura waked in the 
morning the earth was white. 

“I never remember such a snowstorm at 
Thanksgiving,” her father said at breakfast. 
“We'll have to get down the sleigh, pack up 
our dinner, and drive out to grandmother’s. 
She can’t come out in this storm. [I'll tele- 
phone her now.” 

The snow had put grandmother’s tele- 
phone out of order, and he could not get her. 
Finally he got a neighbor who promised to 
take the message in to her. 

The dinner was packed*up and tucked un- 
der the back seat of the sleigh, and off they 
went to church. It was hard going, for the 
wind was blowing, and the snow was piling 
deeper all the time. It was deeper than 
ever when church was over. 

“It’s going to be a hard journey,” the fa- 
ther said as they started, “but I guess Dob- 
bin can make it.” 

Dobbin did his best. Sometimes he was 
pulling over dry ground and sometimes he 
was plunging through drifts that almost up- 
set the sleigh; but nothing happened until 
they reached the Mackey house, where there 
was a drift that was too much for him. 
While they sat wondering what to do next 
the Mackey door opened, and rosy-cheeked 
Tony came plunging down the drive. 

“Come in!” he cried. ‘Mother says you 
must eat dinner here.” 

“TI don’t believe there’s anything else to 
do,” the father said. “I wouldn’t ask 
Dobbin to go any farther. I’m only sorry 
about grandmother.” 

Laura and her mother and the baskets 
went into the house, while her father and 
Tony took Dobbin to the barn. The Mackey 
living room was full of people: Mr. Mackey 
and Mrs. Mackey and Frances and Susy and 
Mary and Fred and the baby. Frances 
grasped Laura’s hand. “You’re having your 
wish,” she said. “You'll spend Thanksgiv- 
ing with lots of brothers and sisters.” 

But Laura said soberly: “I’m sorry about 
grandmother.” 

“Who’s sorry about me?” asked a familiar 
voice, and there in a chair behind Mrs. 
Mackey sat grandmother herself. “I start- 
ed early, but this was as far as I could go; 
so I and my pies are having a Mackey 


Thanksgiving this year. They tried to tele- 


phone you, but I suppose you were at 
church.” 

“And we sent a message not to start,” 
said Laura’s mother, “but you had probably 
started already.” 

Laura looked at Frances and Frances at 


Laura, and they both laughed. Laura had 
her brothers and sisters and Frances had 
her grandmother, and still neither of them 
had lost anything. 

“It’s what mother said,” thought Laura. 
“We were grateful for what we had, and so 
we got more.”—Helen Ward Banks, in Pic- 
ture Story Paper. 


Do It Well 
GROUP of children were happily play- 
ing on the broad stone walk under pro- 
tecting shade trees. They were going to 
play “Mother.” 

“I’m the mother,” cried the largest little 
girl. “There always has to be a mother, 
and I’m it.” 

Black-eyed Ned sat next. 

“I’m the father,” he asserted, sturdily. 
“Nellie and Rob can be children, but I'll 
be the father, and, of course, I’ll see to 
things and make everybody do what I say.” 

A little blue-eyed tot of a girl saw a very 
good chance of being left out in this family 
game. 

“What am 1?” she asked, a little piti- 
fully. Very little girls are so apt to be left 
out, anyway. 

“There has to be servants,” said the self- 
elected father and mother. “That’s all 
that’s left that we can see.” 

“Well,” remarked the little girl, very 
sweetly. “I’ll be a real nice one, then. 
Somebody has to do something for the rest, 
and it’s just as good as anything if you de ’ 
it well.’—The Herald and Presbyter. 


Helping the Little Ones 
ISTER was a great deal of trouble in the 
playroom. She tipped over the glass of 
water when Claire and the other girls were 
painting dresses for paper dolls. 

“T feel like slapping sister,” complained 
Claire to Aunt Louise one day. 

Aunt Louise, who was not so many years 
older than Claire herself smiled. “That is 
just the way I felt about you, Claire, when 
you were two and a half years old,” she said, 
“but I didn’t.” 

Claire looked surprised. “Did I get in 
your way and spoil your fun and tag?” she 
asked. 

“You did all that and more,” replied Aunt 
Louise laughing. 

“Well, what did you do about it?” asked 
Claire, puzzled. 

“Tried to understand why you were so in 
the way and why you did things,” answered 
her aunt. “I remembered that it was be- 
cause you loved me that you wanted to play 
as I played. I tried to be patient with you. 
Look out, Claire, there is sister going into 
the dolls’ house again.” 

“T’ll make her a dolls’ house of her own,” 
declared the girl, “out of that big box in 
the garage.” 

If you are troubled in your play by your 
younger brothers and sisters, let them use 
those of your things which they can’t harm. 
Another way is to show them how careful 
you are about not breaking, spilling, or 
spoiling anything. Then they will be care- 
ful, too.—Dew Drops. 
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; yo is 
Granny Dinwiddie’s Thanksgiving 
(Continued from page sixteen) 
room. The children were all tucked in, and 
over them Granny had piled not only all 
their meager stock of clothing, but the worn 
old rugs from the floor. Wrapped in her 
worn shawl, she was keeping her lonely 
vigil, and never Jacob wrestled with the an- 
gel as Granny wrestled that night in prayer 

for her loved ones. 

“It was too much for the watchers out- 
side. Silently they pressed forward. With- 
out waiting to knock, the minister raised 
the door latch and we all filed in. Before 
she realized what had happened, Granny 
found herself surrounded by kind friends 
loaded down with baskets, boxes, and bun- 
dies bursting with good things to eat and 
warm clothing to wear. 

“And then it was that Granny Dinwiddie 
suddenly became beautiful. Such a look I 
have never seen on anyone’s face. Drop- 
ping on her knees by Bobby’s bed, she 
clasped the sick boy in her arms and cried 
joyfully: ‘Oh, Bobby, my lad, dinna ye ken 
how I telled ye the Lord would no forget his 
own? Once I was young, and now I am old, 
yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
ner his seed begging bread.’ 

“After that we all set about feeding the 
children. Some one produced a jar of nour- 
ishing broth for the two invalids, but when 
we started to warm it up, we found to our 
dismay that the last ember in the old stove 
was about to expire. 

“Just for a second a_ shadow flickered 
across Granny’s radiant face. ‘What is it?’ 
I whispered anxiously. 

“‘Nathing,’ she answered, ‘only—lass, I 
dinna think the Lord would forget the 
wood!’ It seemed we had forgotten the most 
important thing. But just then there came 
the sound of crunching wheels, and the slow 
tread of horses’ feet drawing a heavy, heavy 
load. A voice from the outer darkness 
called, ‘Hello, the house!’ 

“*Aye, aye!’ answered the minister. 

“*Lend a hand, friend, will ye?’ came 
from the hearty voice, and, ‘That we will, 
gladly,’ answered a dozen men as they 
dashed out and helped the driver climb down 
stiffly from the huge load of wood. Nine 
miles our leading elder had driven through 
the storm of that November night. He was 
covered with snow, and he looked like a ver- 
itable Santa Claus as he marched into the 
house carrying a huge pack of farm pro- 
duce, including a fat turkey and all the 
trimmings. Behind him the doctor, muffled 
to the ears, was digging himself out of his 
muddy old gig. The parson greeted him 
with a slap on the back. ‘Hello, you old 
sawbones!’ he cried gaily, ‘can you saw wood 
as well as bones, Doc?’ 

“Young man,’ boomed the genial old doc- 
tor, ‘when I’ve tended to my two patients in 
yonder, I’ll show you a thing or two about 
sawing wood!’ 

“Well, it seemed for a time to rain saw- 
bucks and saws. With coats off, the minis- 
ter and the doctor sawed for dear life, while 
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the schoolmaster kept the score, and Mike 
Kanora, in a fever of remorse, was every- 
where helping and bossing the job. As fast 
as a stick fell from the saws it was seized 
by willing hands and carried to Granny’s 
shed. Great fires were soon crackling in 
every grate in the old house. Kind hands 
prepared comfortable beds, and the old man 
and Bobby were moved into warm rooms 
where they could be alone. The same men 
who had sought to reform Dinwiddie volun- 
teered to nurse him back to health, and 
nobly they kept their word. 

“Elder Eidermiller, rubbing his cold 
hands over the crackling fire, looked kindly 
down into Granny’s beaming face. ‘Now 
mind ye, lass,’ I heard him cautioning her, 
‘ye’ve got wood to burn, and now do ye 
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burn it! The Lord put a great lot of it on 
my farm, and there’s plenty more where 
this came from. Ye see, lass, we intend 
to keep ye warm till the bluebirds come in 
the spring and the green comes back in the 
trees.’ 

“It was midnight when the last stick fell 
from the parson’s saw, and the winning 
doctor carried it in to Granny. The chil- 
dren—warmed, fed, and comforted—were 
all asleep. Granny stood by the door. The 
peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing shone in her face. ‘I canno thank ye as 
I ought,’ she said, ‘but, oh, I ken ‘how the 
Lord is mindful of his own!’ she cried, as 
we passed out into the early dawn of the 
Thanksgiving Day.”—Western Christian 
Advocate. 


Communications 


Home-coming at Russellville 


The First Sunday in November was a rec- 
ord day for the Christian Church at Rus- 
sellville, Ohio, for on that day, in answer 
to the call of memory, many of the erst- 
while members of the church, the one-time 
citizens of the community and village, with 
the local membership of the church, and 
their many friends, assembled at the church, 
and spent the day in most delightful Chris- 
tian fellowship. 

Back of the formal announcement and the 
kindly invitation, there had been the silent 
spiritual appeal, and the memory of “Home, 
Sweet Home” had quickened the desire to 
return to the scenes of earlier days, and 
meet the friends of other years, for— 


“Every tinkle of the shingles has an echo in the heart, 
And a thousand dreary fancies into busy being start, 
And a thousand recollections weave their hues into 


woof, 
As we listen to the patter of the soft rain on the 
roof.” 


And we want to go back where we dreamed 
our early dreams. 

The interior of the building had been 
tastefully decorated, and some repairs made, 
and the delight of Home-coming and the 
service of dedication were combined. 

Rev. Andrew Jackson Bowman is pastor, 
and the fruit of his labor is seen in every 
line of the church’s activity. Rev. W. D. 
Canter and a number of his people from the 
Fairview Church spent the day in neigh- 
— fellowship with the church at Russell- 
ville. 

A very impressive part of the forenoon 
service was the reading of the morning les- 
son by “Grandpa” Kennett, the oldest mem- 
ber, both in years and in membership. His 
years are more than fourscore, and his 
spiritual strength and Christian faith have 
increased throughout all these years. 

The music was far above the average for 
such occasions. Many special numbers—in- 
strumental and vocal—were rendered during 
the day, and the high school orchestra of the 
village was a distinguishing contribution to 
the musical program. It was especially so, 
seeing that within the memory of men now 
living, even an organ would not have been 


- allowed to utter a sound in public worship. 


The speaker of the day told of an incident 
that occurred in the old meeting house in 
1878. The conference ministerial institute 
was in session, and the Sunday-school had 
just put a new organ in the church, the 
first the church had ever had, as far as he 
knew, and the singers were making good use 
of it. During the first noon recess a good 


old brother, by the name of Fitch, who was 
conscientiously opposed to instrumental mu- 
sic in the church, said to Elder Daugherty, 
“Elder, can you get that thing (pointing to- 
ward the organ) stopped over there?” The 
Elder said he did not know whether he could 
or not. “Well,” said Brother Fitch, “if you 
can, I wish you would, for it has just 
knocked all the Christ out of me.” 

The devotional service in the afternoon 
was conducted by Miss Lucile Conner, of the 
Westboro Church, president of the Young 
People’s Congress, whose rich, sweet voice, 
fine personality, and sincere devotional spir- 
it made the service the best of the day. The 
young people had entire charge of the eve- 
ning service, and rendered a worth-while 
program in a highly commendable way. 

The noon hour was spent around well 
spread tables, in a _ really old-fashioned 
neighborly way, and vainly did they try to 
consume all the good things provided by 
the ladies of the church, whose reputation 
for sumptuous spreads is of long standing. 

The two addresses of the day were by 
Rev. J. F. Burnett, who is a member of the 
Southern Ohio Christian Conference, and 
who was elected secretary of the conference. 
when meeting at Russellville in 1880, and 
served for seventeen years in said office. 

The communion was administered as a 
closing part of the forenoon service, by the 
pastor and Rev. Mr. Canter. 

FARNO. 


A Bit of Friendly Criticism 


There has been much said about people 
not being able to take their church paper. 

We don’t like to give unfriendly criticism, 
yet we know some who take daily papers 
and find time to read them, at the same 
time laying aside their church envelopes on 
the plea of poverty, saying: “We cannot af- 
ford to give enough to the church to need 
or use the envelopes. We will put our nickel 
or dime in the collection basket.” That is 
not the right spirit. Use your envelopes and 
get credit for your nickel and dime. It will 
show your interest and loyalty to the church 
and will be appreciated and thankfully re- 
ceived. The Lord does not require of us 
what we cannot give. If it is only the wid- 
ow’s mite it will not be lost when given in 
Christ’s name. Conscience sometimes whis- 
pers: “I would be ashamed to go on rec- 
ord with such a small amount on a church 
list.” Friends, when we are doing the best 
we can, we should not be ashamed. Is your 
name on a church ledger? 

We hear much and read more about stew- 
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ardship. Not only the tenth is the Lord’s, 
but all we are and have is his. We are his 
stewards working in his vineyard. 

I have said and still say that The Herald 
is my preacher and The Christias Sun is 
my instructor. We would better do without 
some other things and take our church pa- 
per. What do we read? We can’t afford 
to depend entirely on newspaper gossip. We 
must read good books and religious papers 
or die spiritually. We should read our Bi- 
ble sufficiently, as it were, to make it a text 
or reference by which we interpret all read- 
ing matter—in the spirit and character of 
Jesus Christ. Let us have more editorials 
on the Word being made flesh. 


Mrs. J. I. JOYNER. 
Washington, D. C. 


Postscripts 


I’ve just finished reading over the Stew- 
ardship Number of The Herald; its editori- 
als and articles are unusually good. Three 
great problems are vital today: 
és 1. The enforcement of national prohibi- 

ion. 

2. The establishment of permanent peace 
among the nations. 


8. The work of making church members 
Christians. 


Albany, Indiana. 


Isn’t it marvelous how the rock of one’s 
faith, when it is turned over and the search- 
light of investigation plays upon it, stands 
more majestic and secure than before? If 
it is real faith, it emerges inevitably more 
compelling and redeeming. 

ALFRED HURST. 


A. E, CORTNER. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Was refused a renewal today on the 
ground that you had spoken editorially in 
favor of the “League of Nations.” The 
party was opposed to it—called it “Demo- 
cratic Politics.” So he ignored the rest of 
the good things the paper contained. Such 
is life. 

A PASTOR. 

Indiana. 


“The Tragedy of the Inconsequential” is 
one of the best. I think it should have first 
place among those of recent months at least. 

HuGH A. SMITH. 

Versailles, Ohio. 


From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Maine Conference 


Bangor, November 13—The work is pro- 
gressing finely here. October 1 a payment of 
two hundred fifty dollars was made on the 
church debt, thanks to the inspiration and 
help of a certain Brooklyn friend of the 
church and pastor, who started a subscription 
paper with a conditional check. The Boy 
Scouts, under the direction of Scoutmaster 
Stanley C. Williams, with his assistants, 
Arthur W. Kendall and Horace Woodruff, 
backed by a _ scout committee of Good 
Fellowship Men’s Class, is growing rapid- 
ly. They recently had a food sale that 
netted them enough to get some much- 
needed equipment. A group of Camp Fire 
Girls have also been organized by Mrs. 
Lottie Knight, assisted by Mrs. Mary Libby, 
and are doing well. The Sunday-school is 
increasing in attendance and interest. It has 
been divided into two groups, the adults oc- 
cupying the auditorium under the superin- 
tendency of Brother Joseph J. Garland, while 
the children have the vestry to themselves 
with Mrs. Carolyn Russell as their super- 
intendent. The Good Fellowship Class has 
just had a gas heater installed in their class 
room for its use and that of any other group 
wishing a cozy place of meeting. The La- 
dies’ Aid society, the old, reliable organiza- 
tion of the church, held its annual sale and 
supper November 5, and the proceeds were 
voted to the church to help meet current ex- 
penses. Brother Garland has organized a 
chorus choir which helps much with the Sun- 
day evening services. The entire church seems 
to be putting on new life, assuming new re- 
sponsibilities, and developing initiative. The 
church is now preparing expectantly for the 
coming of Brother McD. Howsare and the 
Kingdom Enlistment Week campaign. May 
it prove a rich blessing to the community, as 
it has been elsewhere! Brother Harry and 
Sister Mary Libby and Sisters Olive Glaster, 
Cora Williams, and Olive Manuel, with Sister 
Olive Marsh, were the delegates who attend- 
ed the session of the Maine Conference in 
Albion, all but the last-named going in 
Brother Libby’s automobile. The pastor and 
his wife also attended. 

Eastport, November 13—-The members of 
the North Christian Church extended to the 
Maine Christian Conference an invitation to 


meet with them in their beautiful church edi- 
fice next year, and the invitation was ac- 
cepted with thanks. 


Lubec, November 13—The First Christian 
Church had a fine delegation from its Sun- 
day-school in attendance at the session of 
the Maine State Sunday School Association 
in Bangor, consisting of its energetic pastor, 
Brother Judson R. Jones, and three promis- 
ing young people—Joseph Ingalls, Margaret 
MacBride, and Mildred Malloch. Brother 
Jones baptized and received into the church 
two or three new members Sunday, October 
18, and another group two weeks previously. 
This church is showing a most healthful 
growth under his pastoral care. 

Corinna, November 13—Brother Francis B. 
Allen, pastor of the Pleasant Street Christian 
Church, with Sister Allen, Sister Nellie Nut- 
ter, and Sister Knowles attended the Maine 
Conference session at Albion. The prayer 
meetings are proving blessed seasons of spir- 
itual uplift and souls are being born into the 
Kingdom through this instrumentality. 
Brother Allan has also launched a Sunday 
afternoon men’s meeting. 

Albion, November 18—The exquisitely re- 
decorated interior of the Christian Church 
rang with the praises of God and echoed 
many a helpful message during the two-day 
session of the Maine Christian Conference 
held here October 20 and 21. Brother Fred- 
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FOR COMMON THINGS 
THANKS for the common paths that lead 


About my common gardens, Lord; 
Thanks for the joys that these afford 
The sower of good seed. 


Thanks for the lesser ways that fare 

Close by a homely hillside field: 

Thanks for the peace of mind they yield, 
"Neath toil’s wise overcare. 


Thanks for the daily round. Thus far 
My Lord appoints my task, and lo, 
I sow and reap and reap and sow, 
Where’er his leadings are! 
—Frank Walcott Hutt, in Sunday 
School Times. 
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eric R. Champlin, the genial pastor, had the 
main responsibility of caring for transpor- 
tation, entertainment, and the like, ably sec- 
onded by his capable parishioners. 


Blaine, November 13—The Sunday-school of 
the Mars Hill and Blaine Central Christian 
Church is growing in spite of the handicap 
of having no pastor. New members are join- 
ing, but it is hard to hold them without a 
preaching service. Brother William Walsh, 
the superintendent, is organizing a choir. 
New song books have been purchased and a 
music teacher has offered to train the school 
in singing, while her son, a talented lad, is 
organist and her daughter plays the violin. 
A skillful cornetist has also consented to 
give his services. Brother and Sister Giber- 
son have returned to town and are to be de- 
pended on to help. Sister Alice Laing is still 
teaching the little ones, with Sister Alberta 
Bell as the capable leader of the adults. It 
is scarcely to be wondered at that the presi- 
dent of the Aroostook County Sunday School 
Association is reported to have said recently: 
“There are other and larger Sunday-schools 
in the county, but when it comes to organi- 
zation and efficiency, the little Christian 
Church School at Blaine has them all 
‘trimmed.’ ” 


Newport, November 13—The High Street 
Christian Church, Brother J. W. Reynolds 
pastor, held its annual fair under the spon- 
sorship of the U. B. B. society, and, though 
the community is suffering because of slack 
work in its factories, made a_ substantial 
sum. 

Donald P. Hurlburt, 
Field Secretary. 


Rockingham Conference 


Amesbury, Mass., November 8—Rally Sun- 
day was observed September 27. There was 
the largest attendance in the Bible School 
that we have ever had. There was also a 
very large collection at this time. The pro- 
gram given in “The Journal of Christian Ed- 
ucation” was the one used in our Bible 
School. We believe that the large attendance 
at church and Bible School on that Sunday 
and succeeding Sundays is chiefly due to the 
fact that we kept our church open during 
the summer months.—On Friday evening, Oc- 
tober 31, the Delta Alpha Class held a supper 
in our church vestry, which presented a fes- 
tive air with the Halloween decorations. In 
addition to the accustomed black cats, bats, 
and witches there were huge pumpkin Jack- 
o-lanterns lighted in each window. An ex- 
cellent supper was served, after which games 
were enjoyed for the remainder of the eve- 
ning. There was a large attendance, so it 
was not only a success socially but finan- 
cially as well_—There was a good attendance 
at church and Bible School Educatien Sun- 
day. Unusually good collections were taken. 
—May our watchword for the coming year 
be the one left with us at the close of the 
Rally Day program—“Forward.”—G. M. C. 


ILLINOIS 


Harrisburg, November 18—We are now in 
a great revival at Harrisburg, Sister Nash 
evangelist and Rev. Ed Borah pastor. The 
series began Sunday, November 15, but the 
interest is high and crowds increasing. Al- 
ready there has been a number of conver- 
sions. This church is just a year old and 
has made a great record. — Sister Nash has 
just closed a successful revival at Poplar 
with a number of converts. The Poplar 
people are attending at Harrisburg. — I 
held one week at Mine No. 18, West Frank- 
fort. The people gave me a good reception 
and we had good services, but there seems to 
be no opening for our people. However, some 
good seed was sown. I explained our Prin- 
ciples, and several persons seemed to be 
pleased. Met several friends.—A. H. Bennett. 
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Farmer City, November 16—As winter is 
here and ours is a little country church it is 
making quite a difference in our attendance. 
But we are hoping that the weather will 
moderate and our attendance will go over the 
top this winter. We have a splendid Sunday- 
school under the fine leadership of our su- 
perintendent, Mr. Chas. James, and his corps. 
—Brother James Brooks delivered an inter- 
esting sermon this morning, his theme being, 
“The Unseen.” His subjects have been on 
stewardship. They are fine. Wish we could 
broadcast them so all could  hear.—Each 
member of the Excelsior Band class is sup- 
posed to set a hen and all the chickens that 
hen raises are sold and that goes on their 
part of the preacher's salary. So the an- 
nual chicken sale was held at the home of 
one of its loyal members, Mrs. Edd Swartzs, 
on November 12. A lovely dinner was served 
at twelve o’clock, followed by a good pro- 
gram in the afternoon. Because of rain and 
bad roads the offering was not as large this 
time, but are thankful for the amount, which 
believe was about seventy-five dollars.—Liz- 
zie Belle Gill, Correspondent. 


INDIANA 

West Manchester, November 15—The mem- 
bers of the Servia Christian Church and the 
people of the community enjoyed a rabbit 
supper on Tuesday, November 10. The men 
of the community did the hunting of the 
game on Monday and the ladies prepared the 
supper. There were about one hundred fifty 
present and about thirty rabbits were de- 
voured, not to mention the pie, cake, etc. The 
affair was planned by Rev. Bert Page, pas- 
tor of the church.—The work at this place is 
progressing very nicely. We have a live 
bunch of young people in our Christian En- 
deavor, and our Sunday-school attendance is 
steadily going up. We extend greetings to 
all the other churches.—Herman W. Meyer, 
S. S. Superintendent. 


Mooreland, November 12—Father and Son 
Day was observed Sunday, November 8, with 
an attendance of over fifty. The men took 
charge of the opening exercises of Sunday- 
school and later returned in a body and oc- 
cupied the central section of the church au- 
ditorium during church services. We were 
quite proud of them. On Saturday evening, 
November 14, a banquet will be given the fa- 
thers and sons, the Ladies’ Aid society pre- 
paring and serving the supper. We are ex- 
pecting a fine time.—November 11, the mis- 
sionary society met at the home of Mrs. Geo. 
Keever. Fourteen members were present 
and an interesting program was given. Pa- 
pers were read and talks given on a mission- 
ary book, “Peasant Pioneers,” by Kenneth 
D. Miller, dealing with the foreign labor 
question in the United States and some prac- 
tical ways of reaching and teaching them 
mentally and spiritually.— Mrs. S. E. Finch, 
Correspondent. 

NEW JERSEY 

Locktown, November 16—The young people 
of our church showed forth in their true 
colors when on November 6 forty-six mem- 
bers and past members of the Young People’s 
Invincible class met to participate in their 
second annual banquet. These banquets 
seem to be one bright star in the social activ- 
ities of our church’s young people. The first 
one, held last year, was a decided success and 
this year’s effort far surpassed it. Those that 
were there are now looking forward to the 
one which will be held in 1926. This class 
was organized in the year 1918 by Rev. Bes- 
sie Willard, and though many have left us 
for different fields of labor, yet all seem loyal 
to the old class and grasp at an opportunity 
to meet their old classmates again. The 
banquet supper was served by the ladies of 
the Bible class, whose delightful menu added 
much to the enjoyment of those present. Wil- 
liam Wagner acted as toastmaster and in- 
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—help us to live our thanks for it. 


in the time of spring. 


shrine. 
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A THANKSGIVING PRAYER 


At this season of the year, dear Father, great thanksgiving fills our hearts for 

the blessings of parents, education, and Christianity. 
for the days when our labor, spoiled by hot haste and heavy pride, has failed to 
increase the gladness of those in our homes, schools, and churches. 
year wherein we have enlarged the abundance of the eternal coin of friendship 


We offer thee praise for the silvery dawns, sunny noons, golden dusks, and 
shadowy nights of these autumn days. 
winter, we rejoice in the assurance that leaf and blossom shall be born resplendent 


Because we have pondered on the loneliness, privation, and sacrifice of 
our forefathers, we feel the need of thy guidance in making the wondrous, 
deathless song of love a reality in the world. To that end steady our hands as 
we drink deep of the cup of Christ’s courage. 


In the candle-glow of the approaching yuletide, let us remember the terrors 
of war and then willingly be taught by the Savior to go the way of greater 
struggle to the heights of brotherhood. Bring us the joy of sharing our treasures 
with those whose eyes need shine-with a new faith as they come to the Christmas 


In the name of the Father from whom cometh all good and perfect gifts 
and with whom there is neither variableness nor shadow of turning. 


—Ethel Fox Bradford, in The Church Advocate. 


We ask forgiveness 


In the past 


As we welcome the quiet beauty of 


Amen. 








troduced the speakers. Songs were sung, 
jokes told, and a social time was held. Many 
who were not able to attend sent messages 
of inspiration and cheer which were read by 
the secretary. At the close of the banquet 
a poem composed in memory of our past pres- 
ident, Elizabeth Smith, was read.—Ellen 
Bodine, Secretary. 


NEW YORK 

Washington and Draketown, November 18 
—Last year in May we were gladdened when 
Rev. David Beanland came to these churches 
after they had been without a pastor for some 
time. Mr. Beanland has done good work 
there and is much loved, but he has been 
obliged to leave the field for one more re- 
munerative in order to educate his four chil- 


dren. This leaves this field again without a 
pastor. There are two churches, four miles 
apart. It needs a good man with good 


health, as it is a rural section, and among 
farming people. Will some young man rise 
up and take this field? If anyone is inter- 
ested, please write me at 411 West Seventh 
St., Erie, Pa——E. C. Hall. 


Lagrangeville, November 17—The Clove 
Valley Christian Church has much for which 
to thank God. The work here is emjoying a 
steady growth. The Church tendered the 
pastor a donation recently. He received two 
hundred and fifty dollars in cash and his 
larder was filled with good things. — 
October 20, the semi-annual conference of 
the churches of Dutchess County met with 
us. Although a storm interfered with the 
usual attendance a wonderful meeting was 
held. The inspiring addresses by the brethren 
were greatly enjoyed. — Our Ladies’ Aid 
society is in full swing. Their efficient work 
is making a lasting impression here. We de- 
sire the prayers of the brotherhood for 
greater results.—W. A. Huckell, Pastor. 


New York Eastern Conference, November 
17—The work of the conference is on the 
gain and has been for the last two years. 
The conference is now on the budget system 
and the churches are catching the spirit of 
supporting the conferences and are planning 
to meet their quota by the first of January. 
The conference wrote into its budget fifty 
dollars for the Metropolitan Convention and 
twenty-five dollars for the General Conven- 
tion, besides the expense for the local work. 
— The semi-annual met with the Alcove 
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Church a few weeks ago. The attendance 
was not large but the spirit was fine and 
all seemed very anxious that our work 
should move forward. Rev. W. C. Hook, of 
Albany, was reelected the president of the 
semi-annual and Mr. C. H. Hallenbeck secre- 
tary. — East Cobleskill is observing King- 
dom Enlistment Week this week with 
Brother Hook assisting. We are hoping and 
trusting for great results here. With Brother 
Brown as pastor and Brother Hook assist- 
ing, we are confident of good results.—W. E. 
Baker, President. 


Dewittville, November 16—It gives me 
great pleasure to report the result of our 
work accomplished under the leadership of 
Rev. E. C. Hall, our field secretary of Erie 
Conference. We were very fortunate in se- 
curing his services. The work was put on 
as usual from Sunday to Sunday inclusive. 
The first four days were given to prayer and 
preparation, and the last four to active serv- 
ice in going out two by two. With twelve or 
fifteen workers we secured twenty-six de- 
cisions for Christ. A number have already 
joined with us and I think nearly all will in 
time. Besides we expect several more de- 
cisions. — Surely great credit should be given 
Brother Hall. Any people able to secure his 
help will be greatly blessed. I have done 
quite a little personal work, but can say I 
have never seen an approach equal to it be- 
fore. It is so much different than the revival 
way of old. People seem to just take to it. 
I can most heartily endorse this method and 
hope this report will be a help to some 
church or people to let God have a greater 
hold on their lives that he may show his 
wonderful power to all the world. — Our 
pastor, Rev. L. C. Fletcher, has shown him- 
self very well prepared for his work and has 
been nearly everywhere catching up _ the 
loose ends and arranging everything in first- 
class shape.—Chauncey T. Gage. 


Dewittville, November 18—Arrangements 
had been made with Rev. N. W. Crowell last 
summer to put on Kingdom Enlistment Week 
work there in September, but two things pre- 
vented. Mr. Crowell nearly lost his voice and 
had to resign and go to a dryer climate, and 
the writer was out in the West to solicit 
funds for Franklinton Christian College. So 
when my work was done elsewhere, while 
waiting for some new field to open, I went to 
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this field to carry out the former plans 
church is weak, about forty-five members in 
all, and they are widely scattered. Novem- 
ber 8 we began, and had five terribly stormy 
days and nights out of eight, so that none 
but the few strongest ones could attend. 
But we pushed on with preparations, and had 
twelve take cards and undertake to do per- 
sonal work. Sunday morning when we came 
together we had twenty-six decisions, but 
many had not decided to unite with the 
church yet. Six did with more to follow soon. 
One brother, the superintendent of the Sun- 
day-school, spent three whole days in the 
canvass. He took fifty-one names, hoping to 
call on them. He called on about thirty or 
maybe more, and won thirteen decisions of 
the twenty-six. Among them were two 
aged people—the husband _ seventy-seven 
years old, the wife some younger. This 
brother is so elated that he says, “We will 
keep this up and glean them as fast as they 
become ripe for God.” He never had such joy 
before in all his life he told the Sunday- 
school. — So we praise the Lord for the fact 
that the little church is somewhat stronger. 
We found one hundred and seventy-five 
names who were members of no church, 
scattered over the farms. — Our dear Brother 
L. C. Fletcher gave a fine sermon before re- 
ceiving members into the church and is do- 
ing as much pastoral work as he can con- 
sidering that a new little baby came to their 
home before they were fairly settled, and 
they have had hands full ever since. There 
is a great field and Brother Fletcher is hop- 
ing to meet the needs in an adequate way. — 
Mrs. Louise Ely, member of this church, who 
has worked with young women in Buffalo 
and other cities so acceptably for several 
years, will spend the winter in St. Peters- 
burg, Florida, working in the Y. W. C. A. 
for girls and young women. She is almost 
indispensable wherever she touches work. — 
Pray for Dewittville and for the young pastor 
and his helpmeet.—E. C. Hall. 


OHIO 

Defiance, November 14—On Sunday, No- 
vember 1, I visited the Muchinippi Christian 
Church of the Northwestern Ohio Conference. 
Was accompanied by Rev. C. E. Strawbridge, 
pastor of the church, and by another long- 
time friend, Mr. L. E. Allison, a layman of 
Lima, Ohio, with a fine message out of an 
unusual experience. At the morning serv- 
ice I spoke on education to an interested 
audience. The offering was not quite the 
apportionment (forty dollars), but the pastor 
and people at once made plans for the raising 
of the balance. There was a fine eagerness 
evident in this. — In the afternoon the people 
of the Christian Church met with the Re- 
formed Church in the community. The pastor, 
Rev. Mr. Mugeglin, was in charge, but the 
message was delivered by Mr. Allison, and 
with fine effect. Mr. Strawbridge and Mr. 
Mugglin are working hand in hand in the 
problems of the community, and the churches 
seem very much interested in each other's 
work. The Muchinippi people show a fine 
loyalty to Mr. Strawbridge, their pastor.— 
Ernest D. Gilbert. 


Metropolitan Christian Convention 
HE Metropoitan Christian Convention met 
with the Christian Church of Binghamton, 

New York, November 9-11. Rev. A. A. 

Wright, pastor of the church, and his people 

entertained in a most royal way. They sought 

in every way possible to make the stay of 
their guests pleasant and convenient. 
Monday evening was set aside for a devo- 
tional session. Dr. Martyn Summerbell had 
charge and gave a very helpful and devo- 

tional address. At the close of the address a 

number gave testimony of their faith in 


The Christ, after which Rev. P. S. Sailer led in 


prayer. 

The convention was officially opened on 
Tuesday morning by the president, Rev. W. 
M. Jay, D. D. The representation was fine 
and all the conferences had a goodly repre- 
Sentation present except Western Pennsyl- 
vania and the West Virginia conferences. 
The spirit of the convention was fine and all 
felt that it was high time to take some very 
advance steps. 

It was voted to set as the goal of the con- 
vention an increase in membership of 2,150, 
being a twenty-five percent increase over the 
present membership. This period of increase 
was to extend over two years, the time which 
the convention would be in session again. 


It was voted to appoint a committee to con- 
sider the advisability of establishing a home 
for aged people of the Christian Church, oth- 
er than ministers, and to report at this ses- 
sion or later to the Executive Board. It was 
decided to send a communication to each 
conference of the convention suggesting the 
establishing of a fund for the relief of min- 
sters and widows of ministers. 


The convention voted to have a board of 
polity, the majority of whom were elected by 
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MIGHTY THANKFUL 


MIGHTY thankful that I'm living, 
Glad I'm here to do my “bit; 

Every day with me's Thanksgiving, 

And I thank the Lord for it! 
Mighty glad the sun is shining 

In my heart the long day through; 
Mighty thankful I'm not pining, 

Sad and gloomy—are not you? 


Mighty glad of friends to love me 
And to cheer me on the way; 
Mighty glad the Lord’s above me, 
Watching o'er me every day; 
Mighty glad that joy is welling 
In me—and on every hand; 
Mighty thankful that I’m dwelling 
In this grand old U. S. land! 


Mighty thankful that I'm needed 
To be useful while I’m here; 
Mighty glad if I’ve succeeded 
Spreading just a bit of cheer; 
Mighty glad to learn life’s lessons 
From the Teacher up above; 
Mighty thankful for God's blessings— 
And the greatest one is love! 
—James Edward Hungerford, in 


The Christian Endeavor World. 
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the delegation of the conference which they 
represented. The president of the conven- 
tion is the chairman of the board of polity. 
The board of polity was to have charge of 
directing an aggressive church extension 
campaign. The convention decided to attempt 
to raise fifty thousand dollars a year for ad- 
vance work for the next five years. 

All the officers of the convention were re- 
elected except the secretary, who felt under 
the present strain it would be impossible for 
him to continue longer, so the convention 
kindly complied with his request and Rev. 
W. C. Hook, of Albany, was elected secretary. 

W. E. Baker, Retiring Secretary. 


Home-coming and Rededication 


E home-coming of the Christian Church 

at Bloomingsburg, Indiana, and the dedi- 
cation of the addition and improvements to 
the church building, occurred on Sunday, No- 
vember 8, and was a highly enjoyable oc- 
casion. One of the interesting events of the 
day was the history of the church, as pre- 
pared and read by W. H. Bougher. The his- 
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tory revealed that a church was organized at 
the Green Schoolhouse, in Tippecanoe Coun- 
ty, in 1868, by Rev. Bayliss Dixson, that on 
December 12, 1868, the church was moved to 
Schoolhouse Number Six, and reorganized un- 
der the name of the Deep Creek Christian 
Church; that it continued to worship in that 
schoolhouse until 1874, when the present site 
was selected, and the church building erect- 
ed, and named the Bloomingsburg Christian 
Church; that the building was dedicated by 
Rev. Nicholas Summerbell, D. D., then of Cin- 
cinnati; that for all these years, up to this 
time, Rev. Bayliss Dixson continued as pas- 
tor, tenderly loved while he lived, and deep- 
ly mourned when he died; that the original 
church had twelve members; that, including 
the present pastor, there had been eighteen 
in all; that the first elders were James Gra- 
ham and William Windbigger; that the first 
deacons were A. W. Johnson and H. W. 
Grove; that they were ordained by Revs. 
Bayliss Dixson and David Boles, and that A. 
W. Johnson was the first clerk; that two re- 
markable meetings had been held, one con- 
ducted by Rev. S. McNeely, in 1894, when fif- 
ty-nine names were added to the church roll, 
fifty-six of them in February, the other one 
conducted by Rev. John Rupe, four years la- 
ter, when fifty-seven united with the church, 
and fifty-three of them in February; that 
from first to last there had been eight hun- 
dred persons’ enrolled as members of the 
church, 

Rev. George Elmore is the present pastor, 
and the only shadow that dimmed the sun- 
light of the day was the sad fact that he 
could not be present, because of the sudden 
and severe illness of his wife, who was in a 
hospital, where he faithfully, lovingly, and 
tenderly watched and served at her bedside. 

At the roll call in the afternoon, one lady 
answered to her name—Mrs. Amanda Fisher 
—who, as Miss Amanda Love, united with the 
church in 1874, when it was first moved to its 
present home and named the Bloomingsburg 
Christian Church. One of the enjoyable and 
inspiring features of the day was the very 
fine music. The high school orchestra was 
present, and delighted the audience with 
some choice numbers. 

The writer had the privilege of speaking in 
the forenoon and afternoon to as fine audi- 
ences as any man would be proud to face. 

Some very valuable and quite extensive ad- 
ditions had been made to the original build- 
ing, the total cost of which was $2,500, about 
four hundred of which was needed, and which 
was easily provided in about fifteen minutes, 
when the additions and repairs were formal- 
ly dedicated. 

The noon hour was spent in the dining 
room of the basement story, where a royal 
repast was served to all, amid the good 
cheer and happy greetings that passed from 
one to another, as friends met friends of the 
long ago. Under such sweet influences one 
forgets his neighbors’ faults; forgets all the 
slander one has’ ever heard; forgets the 
world, its allurements and wrongs; forgets 
the fault-finding and bickering of neighbor- 
hood gossip; forgets the slush talk he has 
listened to about society; forgets the pecul- 
iarities of friend and foe; forgets all per- 
sonal quarrels; forgets the shortcomings of 
the preacher, the long prayers of the deacon, 
and the gigglings of the giggly choir; forgets 
the cross words hastily spoken, which burned 
the heart and dimmed the eye; forgets the 
burdens of yesterday, and thinks not of those 
of tomorrow; forgets the little, pestering, 
blistering domestic storms of the home; for- 
gets the strife and conflict, once so bitter; 
forgets the cloud and steps out into the sun- 
kissed path that leads to peace and plenty. 
The more such days the church has, the bet- 
ter it will be for the church, the home, the 
school, and the community. 

J. F. Burnett. 
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Twelve International Movements 
(Continued from page eight) 


terrible hell, horror, and gruesomeness of 
war? If I could only unseal the lips of the 
soldiers who fought in the last war and get 
them to tell the world the facts of the last 
war as they saw them it would be a far 
greater plea against war and for peace than 
all the preachers of the world can ever 
make. Boys, why don’t you help us? 

Another potent factor for world peace is 
an educational campaign against the false- 
hood that war is inevitable. On a monument 
to the soldiers who died in the late war in 
France are the words, “A War to End War.” 
The inscription was ordered removed as un- 
patriotic. The argument is urged that man 
is a fighting animal and must have an out- 
let for this instinct, and this fact makes 
war necessary. But man is not an animal at 
all. If he were an animal he need not be 
a fighting animal. No Christian should hes- 
itate to brand the statement that war is in- 
evitable as a falsehood. War is an evil, it 
is a crime, and no evil, no crime is needful 
or inevitable. Nothing is to be taken as 
inevitable that is not right. 

In the next place there should be a cor- 
relation of functions and responsibilities. In 
war each corps, each division, each com- 
pany, each regiment knows where to go and 
what to do. But in our peace program each 
society, each union, each league, each com- 
mission, each alliance, each corporation, 
each association for peace or against war 
seeks to act independently of the other, each 
trying to cover the field, each getting in the 
other’s way, and each occasionally hit by the 
fire of the other. This is mob-ilization, not 
mobilization. Our immediate need is the 
mobilization of our forces for peace. There 
ought to be a general staff on the peace 
movement, a department of peace in the 
government, a secretary of peace who would 
correlate the general sentiments and re- 
sponsibilities of the people looking to world 
peace. 

Another esssential for world peace is the 
discarding of minor interests and providing 
unstinted resources for world peace. In 
times of war we assemble our money and 
men. We let go other matters and take 
with zeal the movement that looks to vic- 
tory. If this requires all our men and 
money, we give them freely. We forget all 
differences, merge our interests, subordinate 
all personal or group advantages that we 
may make war and win the victory. Can we 
do less for peace and be Christians? The 
nation that goes to war without adequate 
preparation, without sufficient resources, is 
defeated. The nation that goes to war with 
ambitions without armies is beaten. The 
nation demands armies and resources and 
gets them. But no one ever heard of a na- 
tion mobilizing its men and resources for 
peace. It is for the Church to demand that 
this nation shall mobilize and correlate her 
resources looking to world peace. It can be 
done, but the program calls for the biggest 
men we have and an outlay of money. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


A final essential of peace is the removal 
of the causes of war. No soldier fights be- 
cause he likes to fight. He fights because 
his nation or the leaders of his nation tell 
him he must fight and settle with his blood 
the issues for which the brains of the lead- 
ers were unable to provide a settlement. 
Our boys went into the last war with heavy 
hearts. They always do. But they had to 
go because the underlying causes had fruc- 
tuated in war. But these causes might have 
been removed by sensible negotiations be- 
fore the war as easily as by enforced nego- 
tiations after the war. The secret of the 
failure is found in the fact that the leaders 
tried to deal with the symptoms rather than 
the real causes of the war. The wise doctor 
deals with causes rather than symptoms. 
And the chief fault I find with the pacifist 
is that he deals with symptoms and thinks 
of war as an isolated thing, warning people 
to stay away from it after it has developed 
into the terrible horror that it is. His only 
remedy is that men refrain from fighting. 
That is no remedy at all. He may as well 
warn a drowning man to refrain from grab- 
bing at a straw. He who would have peace 
must look for the causes of war and take 
such steps to remove the causes as are im- 
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BEAUTIFUL WITHIN 


OME folks in looks take so much 
pride 
They don’t think much of what's inside. 
Well, as for me, I know my face 
Can ne'er be made a thing of grace, 
And so I rather think I’ll see 
How I can fix the inside o’ me 
So folks’ll say, “‘He looks like sin, 
But ain’t he beautiful within!” 
—John Kendrick Bangs. 
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mediately possible. It is inevitable that 
such a person shall stay on the side of right. 
He must with all his might plead for the 
integrating and against the disintegrating 
of our social, commercial, spiritual, moral, 
political, and national forces. Farmers no 
longer build line fences and buy shot guns 
in order to prevent the neighbor from mov- 
ing the fence. The two get together and 
agree as to the location of the fence and co- 
operate in building it. 

But in order to build a fortification 
against war there must be not only a theory 
of construction, but there must be effective 
instruments with which to do the work. 
There are several potential and positive in- 
struments which are functioning and will 
function in a constructive program for 
peace. I can only give a summary of these 
instruments, any one of which lends itself 
to a detailed study. 

The first of these instruments is the World 
Economic Conference which has functioned 
under the name of the Dawes Plan and has 
to do with the staggering problem of paying 
the war debt. It is impossible to dispose of 
war until we dispose of the economic prob- 
lem. The first consideration is economic, 
and every competent observer knows full 
well that another war is in the making un- 
less the gigantic debts created by the war 
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are amicably settled. A second instrument 
in a constructive program for world peace 
is the League of Nations, which is a piece 
of machinery set up for international co- 
operating, and today there are fifty-four 
nations actually co-operating. America’s 
relief measures is another instrument for 
peace; and this instrument has succeeded in 
changing Europe’s opinion of America from 
that of raw, loud-voiced, newly rich, materi- 
alistic, uncultured people to that of a gen- 
erous, high-minded, unselfish people. The 
World Court is a potential factor for peace. 
It is not the League, but has its origin as 
the result of an appointment of a commis- 
sion of jurists by the League, and in four 
ways is related to the League: It is a crea- 
tion of the League; it is financed by the 
League; the judges are selected by a coun- 
cil of the League in assemble; and the Court 
acts in an advisory capacity to the League. 
Another agency for peace is World Inter- 
dependence, which in its essence is a suc- 
cessful experiment in applied democracy. 
Still another agency is the World Alliance 
for International Friendship Through the 
Churches. This great body is composed of 
five hundred delegates from the churches of 
the world. Then there is England’s Church 
Movement for peace. 

There is yet another instrument of which 
I wish to speak in closing this article, and 
that is the people’s part in the whole pro- 
gram. Carlyle said, “Get your man and all 
is got.” It is only by having the right type 
of leaders that we can hope to produce a 
world conscience for peace. The world’s his- 
tory is one of deliverances—intellectually, 
politically, socially, morally, economically, 
and spiritually. The philosophy of Bacon 
brought intellectual, deliverance to Europe; 
the efforts of Luther brought religious lib- 
erty; the work of Wesley brought liberty to 
the Church; Washington brought political 
liberty, and Lincoln brought freedom to the 
slaves. What shall our contribution be? 
The creation of a civic conscience, a social 
conscience, a peace conscience, must be ac- 
complished by the people. What shall we 
do about it? 


Thanksgiving for Tomorrow 
(Continued from page nine) 
known as the World Court and League of 
Nations for which Christian people of every 
nation are on their knees praying before 
almighty God. 

What basis have we for faith in the reali- 
zation of the hope we cherish in the brother- 
hood of man? We have first the foundation 
that lies in the essential unity of the race. 
The human family is not a poetic phrase or 
a picturesque expression for a falsehood. 
The same blood flows in the veins of white 
and black and yellow and red races; the 
same sins, the same sicknesses, the same 
sorrows, the same possibilities are common 
to all. We are all brothers, though we have 
not yet reached the place where we treat 
one another as brothers. The second basis 
(Continued third column, page twenty-three) 








